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American Agriculturist in German. 
Hereafter, beginning with the July number, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will be published in 


Editions will be of uniform size, and contain as 
nearly as possible the same Articles and Iluustra- 
tions. The German Edition will be furnished at 
the same rates as the English. For Prospectus see 
page 192. 
a A — 9 
June. 
a aN 
‘Good Lord ! it is a gracious boon 
For thought-crazed wight like me, 
To smell again these Summer flowers, 
Beneath this Summer tree! 
To suck once more, in every breath, 
Their little souls away, 
And feed my fancy with fond dreams 
Of youth's bright Summer day ; 
When rushing forth, like untamed colt, 
The reckless truant boy 
Wandered through green woods all day long, 
A mighty heart of joy.” 
Every one comes to this beautiful month with 
a sensation of relief. To the citizen, pent up 
within brick walls, and driven with the cares of 
business, the Summer vacation is now in near 
prospect, when he may go forth to luxuriate in 
green meadows, to climb mountains and catch 
trout, tobathe in the surf and dream of sharks 
and man-eaters. He will soon bid adieu to blot- 
ters and ledgers, to omnibuses and cab-men, to 
croton-water and gas-light. He will taste the 
sweets of Nature in their unadulterated simplicity. 
He will seek the remotest haunts of rural life 
where people rise to meet the morning sun, and 
genuine starlight illumines all the streets. He 
will get away from this “ everlasting whirl and 
bustle,” read his morning papers, two days old, by 
the dim flare of a tallow candle, light himself to 
bed in the attic by the same, sleep in bounteous 
real goose feathers, and dream of purgatory. It 
will be—what all hearts crave—a change. He 
will leave behind many comforts, and many of the 
necessities of his artificial life in the city. But it 
is a mighty comfort to get away from comforts, 
sometimes ; to miss your cup of Java, and be 


treated to’burnt peas and ship-bread, in due pro- 
portions ; to miss your hair-stuffed mattress, and 
swelter upon feathers and cotton sheets un- 
bleached. 


That majestic swell of the organ that so fills 
our souls with the spirit of devotion upon the 
Sabbath, might become as harsh and ear-breaking 
as the notes of the Italian music grinder under 
our window, if it were kept up all the week. We 
get sick of dainties and crave something that is a 
little coarse and unsodden. The raw beef that 
was the rage among the ton in Paris, a while 
since, is only a natural outworking of this pro- 
pensity. We do not always want beef “a la 
mode.” We become disgusted with fixings, and 
cry out for food and raiment “au naturel.” 
No mode at all is much better than‘all the-ac- 
complishments M. Soyer can throw around a din- 
ner. 

Hence the annual hegira of our city popula- 
tion, who can afford it, to the rural retreats, to 
the “ Springs” and to the “ Falls,” to the moun- 
tains and to the surf, to the coasts of Labrador, 
and to the head waters of the Missouri. 

June also brings its sensation of reliefto the cul- 
tivator of the soil, but there is much less, of the 
spirit of the untamed colt in him of which the 
poet speaks. Hard work and cares have subdued 
its friskiness, and he does not attempt to clear a 
seven rail fence, from the mere love of jumping, 
quite so often as.the man fresh from town. His 
reputation for agility is well established, and he 
has no need tokick up his heels to prove that he 
has as much bone and muscle as his neighbor. 

But the lord of the soil has his solicitudes and 
ennui as well as the citizen. The Spring rains 
and the cold easterly winds try his patience be- 
yond measure. It did seem as if he would never 
get a chance to sow his oats, or plant his corn. 
The sheep looked thin, and he was fearful that he 
should lose half his lambs to be hung as a neck- 
lace upon his apple trees, 


But June brings relief to many of his solici- 
tudes. The seeds are sown, and are actually up; 
though he can hardly tell how they came up, it has 
been so cold and backward. Was there ever a 
season when this wretched climate of ours was 
not backward, in April and May? These two 
months seem to have been born with an extra 
amount of breeching. Their main office seems 
to be to hold back the advancing year. But June 
is a fast month, a true type of Young America. 
It is a great satisfaction to the farmer who has 
been broken off from his planting half the days in 
the week, to have clear skies and full swing to 
work. The corn is actually up, and not more than 
one kernel in ten has failed to come. The oats 
look well, the wheat and rye are promising; and 
the lambs and colts, whatever may be said of 
their owner, are frisky enough to suit the taste 
of the wildest uncaged youth of the city. 

The season is fast coming to a crisis, and the 





farmer can already tell pretty nearly what its char- 





acter will be. The hay crop is already deter- 
mined, and with a few extra showers it would be 
more than an average. The wheat and rye crop 
are also within the range of calculation, and he 
has estimated the yield per acre. The yield of 
his herds and flocks are already before his eyes, 
and he has only the corn and potato crop to 
worry about, and to remind him that he has not 
yet reached Paradise. : 

Now, if ever, the husbandman can enjoy his la- 
bors; he has not yet reached the harvest, but is 
full of hope in regard to it. The pleasures of an- 
ticipation are his. He looks for a little better 
harvest than he ever gathered, and everything 
pushes along so rapidly now, that it warrants al- 
most any prophecy concerning its future. The 
earth is in its greatest luxuriance, the forest has 
donned its Summer drapery and the meadows are 
fragrant with the blossoming grasses. The breath 
of June roses comes up to him from every gay- 
den, and a sweeter breath from the flowers and 
young olive plants that cluster around his table. 

But let him not be too easy in his pleasing an- 
ticipations. We are never more liable ‘‘to count 
the chickens before they are hatched™ than at this 
season. The hoed crops now demand constant 
attention. Cultivation is the great work of June, 
and we never come so near to being disciples:of 
Jethro Tull, as when we see the luxuriance that 
follows the constant use of the hoe and the cul- 
tivator. Whether you believe in pulverization or 
not, keep these implements moving, early and 
late. A farmer cannot spend this whole month 
more profitably than in stirring the soil among the 
cultivated crops. 

Frequent cultivation will bring all the ele- 
ments of Nature to your aid, and make the most 
of the manure that you have worked into your 
soil. Hoe arow of cabbage plants every other 
morning, and another row only once a month, 
and you will see a marked difference, though the 
sil, manure, and treatment, are, in every other 
respect, alike. If the soil be not frequently stirred, 
the surface becomes crusted over. The rains do 
not run into it so readily, and the roots lose a 
large part of ihe benefit of the dews. The air 
cannot circulate beneath this crust with freedom, 
and the decomposition of the manures in the soil 
cannot go onso rapidly. The plant cannot sus- 
tain its highest vigoy and take up that carbonic 
acid that is ever floating in the atmosphere and 
enters into the food of all plants so largely. They 
absorb it into their systems, and while the carbon 
is retained, they throw off the oxygen, and thus 
purify the air. The atmosphere is also charged 
with moisture, which is condensed by the cooler: 
temperature of the earth at night-fall, and descends 
upon the soil. If this be fine and loose by recent 
stirring the moisture is absorbed at once, and is 
appropriated by the roots of plants. Cultivation 
is to the crops after they are up, what action is to 
oratory, the first thing, the second thing, and thé 
last thing. Therefore, cultivate—hoe! hoel{ 
noe!!! HOE!!!! 
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Calendar 


[We note down sundry kinds of work tobe done during 
the month, not so much to afford instruction to practical 
men, asto cull to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgetten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, later for 
the North, earlier for the South. 


‘of Operations for June 1858. 


ExpLanaTions,—/ indicates the first ; m the middle ; 


and J the /ast of the month.—Doubling the letters thus: /f 
or mm or ll, gives particular emphasis to the period ind:- 
cated.—T wo letters placed together, as fm or mi, signifies 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked fm indicates that it is to be 
attended to £9m the first to the middle of the month. 


FARM. 


June is emphatically a growing month, both for vegeta- 
bles and weeds. Plows, cultivators, horse and hand 
hoes will all be called into : equisition now, to keep down 
weeds and Joosen the soil about growing plants. Some 
late crops are yet to be put in and failures in the corn fields 
need replanting. Nospot on the farm should lie waste. 
Plant or sow such spots with some soiling crop, put in 
buckwheat or turnips, anything rather than leave them 
idle to grow pestiferous weeds. We do notbelieve in the 
Idea that soils need rest. A good coating of manure, deep 
plowing, and clean tillage are the best ‘‘ rests” that ex- 
hausted lands can have. 

Towards the latter part of the month the ringing of the 
scythe and the clatter of the mowing machine wil! be 
heard in the meadows, and hay-making willbe the order 
of the day. 

Barley may still be sown, ff, if omitted till now. 

Beans—Piant, ff, any not already in, among corn or by 
themselves, 

Bees send out most of their swarms in June. Watch 
them closely and have hivesin readinessto place over 
them as soon as they settle in clustérs. See Apiary and 
Wonders of the Bee-Hive, in the present number ; alsoon 
“ Clustering Bees.” . 

eets—Sow Sugar and Mangel-wurtzel, ff, for stock, 
unf€ss all were put in last month. 

Buckwheat—Sow, ll, or even first of July, that it may 
fill its kernels in the coo] weather of Autumn. 

Cabbages—Plow and hoe early ones, ff, m. Plant, m,1, 
among early potatoes and elsewhere for late use. Use 
tobacco dust, lime and ashes sprinkled over the plants to 
keep away insects. 

Carrots—Hoe and thin early. Much after labor may be 
saved and a better crop secured by taking the carrot, tur- 
nip, and beet patch in hand before weeds get a start. Thin 
out liberally. Four to six inches apart in the row is near 
enough for carrots. 

Corn—Replant, ff, where insects, crows or blackbirds 
have takenthe seed. General planting may also be done 
now. Very good corn was raised last year from grounds 
planted as late as the 10th of June. Put in a good supply 
for Summer feeding of cattle. Plant at intervals of two 
weeks, ff,m, and 1. Plow and hoe former plantings. 

Fences—Do not tempt cattle with poor ones. 

Grain Fields—Select a seed patch and go over it, f, m, 
removing cockle and other foul stuff. 

Grass—Some fields will need cutting, m, ll, according 
to latitude. Begin early, especially if the weather is fine 
and you have no mowing machine. Have a quantity of 
hay caps in readiness for wet weather, and all of yoyr tools 
and wagons or carts in order. 

Hoes should be kept bright by constant use during most 
ofthis month. Get the most improved horse hoe and make 
horses do the work of many men. Pushthe hoeing, and 
weeding so as to bein readiness for hay and grein, now 
rapidly’coming forward. : 

Manures—Dig out a portion of the muck swamp before 
haying, and have it dry for Falluse. Mix lime or ashes 
with the muck ifconvenient. Keep cattle yards covered 
with muck or loam and scrape up the fresh droppings each 
morning and mix with compost materials under cover. 

Millet—Sow, ff, m, for soiling, and as a grass cropa 

Onions—Hoe, weed, and thin early before the weeds 
getastart. Much after labor will thus be saved. 

Pastures. See article on another page. 

‘Peas—Sow late crops, ff, previously scalding to destroy 
bugs unless they have left the seed. 

Potatoes—Keep free from weeds but do not use the plow 
among them after they commence blooming. 

Poultry require little attention if running at large, save 
feeding a little grain and collecting eggs. Where it is 
necessary to confine them in buildings or yards it is al- 
ways well to let them out for a short time about sundown. 
Keep roosts dusted with plaster, charcoal or muck, scrap- 
ing up and barreling the contents frequently for guano. 
See article. ; 

Pumpkins may yet be planted, ff, either among corn and 
potatoes or by themselves. We have raised splended 








crops, by sticking the seeds with the thumb and finger, 
over the corn field after a second hoeing even. 

Sheep were probably washed and perhaps sheared last 
month. Ifnot wash, ff, and shear in about ten days after- 
ward. 

Sorghum—Drill in a quantity, f, m, for soiling purposes. 

Stock of all Kinds—Seek to improve by saving the best 
calves, lambs, pigs, &c. Why not keep and raise cows 
that will give 24 quarts of milk per day and command $75 
to $80 or even $100, any day rather than beat the same 
cost of keeping those which give 8 to 12, or 15 quarts of in- 
ferior milk per day, and which will scarcely bring $30in 
market. 

Swine—Where there is an orchard or small pasture ac- 
cessible, hogs may properly have the range ofit, but by all 
means keep them from the highways and dooryards. If 
shut up, give them weeds, turf, and other green stuff daily, 
keeping their pens and yards well supplied with manure 
absorbents. 

Tanners’ Bark—In hemlock and oak tocalities bark nay 
be pealed, m, ll. 

Tools for hay and grain cutting, should all be procured 
and put in working order, ff, m. With a large quantity of 
hay and grainto cut, a mowing machine will doubtless 
pay, besides securing it in better order. 

Turnips—Sow, ll, or innext month. Read articles, 

Weeds—Keep them down while small, if you would 
save heavy Jabor afterwards, and secure good crops. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


If properly cared for last month, the orchard needs lit- 
tle attention now, other than destroying insects, pinching 
in,and Summer pruning. Weeds and grass should also 
be kept from growing about the trunks, and fruit thinned 
out where it has set too thickly. 

Hoeing will be the chief business in the nursery, assist- 
ed by the plow or horse cultivator. 

Budding may be performed, li, in some cases of early 
growth, particularly on plums, pears, and roses. 

Budded Trees— Remove suckers, and tie up buds insert- 
ed lastyear. Where buds have become well established, 
and the new shoot is growing in an upright position, old 
stocks may be rounded off, ll. 

Caterpillars—Destroy, ff, mm, any suffered to live till 
now. 

Evergreens may still be transplanted with care, ff, wa- 
tering and mulching. 

Grafts—Examine and loosen any bandages cutting into 
newly grafted trees. Replace cement or grafting wax 
where it has pealed off. Rub off suckers. 

Hoe nursery rows often, using the plow and horse hoe 
to lessen the labor. 

Inarching—Commence, m, I. 

Insects— Wage incessant war upon the insect tribe, now 
thatthe gun of the sportsman has destreyed or driven 
away your most efficient aids in the business, the small 
birds. Caterpillars, apple, and cherry worms, borers, &c., 
all want looking afier. Those who wish to have abund- 
ance of good fruit must be at some expense in obtaining 
it. See articles inpresent number, illustrating pear, and 
cherry slugs. 

Layer, ll,new growth of deciduous and evergreen trees. 

Mulch, ff, newly planted trees, especially if the weather 
be dry. 

Peach Trees—Cut back or pinch in this year’s growth. 
The peach is largely benefitted by this heading back. 

Pearand Plum Stocks—Budding may be commenced, 


ll, on those stocks which give indications of completing 


their growth early. 

Plums—Cut away all appearances of black warts, De- 
stroy the curculio by suspending a lantern among the 
branches at night witha dish of soapsuds underneath, by 
jarring the tree and catching the insects as they fall upon 
sheets, placing chicken coops under the trees, &c. 

Shade tender seedlings of evergreens, magnolias, holly, 
&c., from the mid-day sun. 

Stake newly planted trees unless they ure so well fur- 
nizhed with Jow branches and a stalky trunk, as not to re- 
quire it. We much prefer trees that do not need staking. 

Summer Pinching, or Heading Back—Perform, m, 1, es- 
pecially upon peach and pear trees, to check a lengthy 
growth and form fruit spurs. See page 116 of the April 
Agriculturist. 

Thinning Fruit—This should be done, m, 1, upon trees 
which are heavily loaded. Better have a less quantity 
of really fine fruit, than a large amount of a small size and 
poorly ripened. 

Water evergreens and other newly planted trees need- 
ing it, if the month proves dry. | 

Weeds—Keep down, both innursery and about orchard 
trees. 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 


With planting andtransplanting late vegetables, thin- 
ning, hoeing and weeding early ones, harvesting straw- 
berries and early cherries, the gardener will find very little 
Everything is now growing rapidly, 


idle time in June. 


and if weeds are not kept down at this season they greatly 
increase after labors, and diminish the prospect of a good 
cultivated crop. The first plantings of radishes, lettuce, 
spinach &c., are now ready for use or for marketing, while 
rhubarb and asparagus continue to yield a full supply. 
These, added to the early bed of strawberries and the 
plentiful yield of ‘‘ greens” allow the market gardener to 
frequently send away for sale a load of his productions, 
and thus begin to reap the rewards of his toil. Crops 
were, or should have been so arranged that he may now 
send a load of something to market every few days until 
far into the Winter, or Spring even, 

Asparagus—Keep beds well stirred and free from weeds. 
Cutting should be ommitted by the middie or latter part of 
June. 

Beans—Early Kidneys, and Limas even, may still be 
planted, ff,m. See that runners are poled. 

Beets—Sow the remaining Summer crop, ff, and, m, 1, 
for Autumn and Winter use. Hoe, weed and thin early 
beds, using the young plants for “ greens,” for which they 
| are excellent, ‘‘ roots and all.” 





Blackberries—Stake up, ff, if not previously done. It 


| is better to stake both these and raspberries before the new 


oliage comes out. Hoe carefully, to preserve the new 
shoots for a future crop. 

Borecole, Brussels, Sprouts, Broccoli, Kale &c—Plant 
out for late crops, f, m. 

Cabbage—Plant out, f, m, for Autumn use, and ll, for 
Winter. Examine former plantings and replace failures, 
Hoe early ones often. Search out and destroy cut- worms, 

Capsicum—Plant out, ff, m. 

Carrots may still be sown, ff, m. Earlier sowing is‘pre 
ferable, however. Hoe and thin those put in last month. 
On no account leave the patch until weeds hide all the 
carrots before putting hoes and weeders into it. 

Cauliflowers—Plant and treat as cabbages. Early ones 
will sson be forming heads. Bend some of the leaves 
over toshade the heads from the sun. 

Celery—Set plants for a general crop in trenches, m, ], 
watering and shading for a few days. 

Corn—To keep up a good succession, plant sweet vari- 
eties, f,m,], at intervals often or twelve days. 

Cress—Sow, f, m, 1, for aconstant supply. 

Cucumbers—Plant, ff, m, and even, 1, for pickles. See 
the article on another page, “ To repel Bugs from vines.” 

Egg Plants—Set out, ff, for full crop, and, m, 1, for late 
plants. 

Fruit—Collect any now ripening, and thin overbearing 
trees or bushes. 

Gooseberries—Keep well hoed, or better, mulch with 
salt hay, tan bark or saw-dust, which will prevent weeds 
from growing and keep the ground moist. 


Grapes—Rub off superfluous shoots and pinch back bear- 
ing branches. Destroy caterpillars and other insects be- 
ginning to prey upon the vines. 

Herbs—Cut and dry as fast as they come into full flower. 

Hoeing is the important operation for June, and needs 
following up closely. Itis almost rain and manure for 
the garden. 

Insects—Allow them no peace in the vegetable or fruit 
garden. They have increased largely of late years and 
require persevering efforts tocombatthem. Bugs, borers, 
caterpillars, slugs. curculios, &c., all want looking after 
and meeting on theirown ground. Read urticleson pear 
and cherry slugs, currant bush borers, and on Repelling 
Bugs from vines on pages 179, 180 and 182. 

Lettuce—Sow and plant out at intervals of a week, dur- 
ing the month. 

Melons—Plant, ff, both Water and Nutmeg varieties. 

Okra—Plant, ff. : 

Onions—Hoey weed and thin, ff, m. 

Parsneps— Weed and thin, f,m. Do notleave them too 
crowded. 

Peas—Sow the best varieties you can get, f, m, 1, at ia 
tervalsof about ten days tokeepup a constant supply. 
Bush when a few inches high. 

Potatoes—Hoe and weed thoroughly. Plant late cab- 
bages among early potatoes to occupy the ground after 
they are dug. 

Radishes—Sow as lettuce, among and between other 
vegetables, ff, m. 

Raspberries—If not already done, tie to stakes, ff, m. 
See illustration and article on page 182 

Rhubarb is now yielding a full supply, and the Linnzeus 
and Victoria varieties may be pulled during the entire 
month. The Linneus variety continued good and was 
used by us last year up to the middle of September. MS 

Spinach—Sow often, as lettuce. Early crops may now 
be cleared off and the ground appropriated to something 
else. 

Squashes—Plant, ff.m. Protect from bugs as Cucum- 
bers. See page 182. 

Strawberries—Clean beds and straw or mulch with saw- 
dust, or tan-bark, ff. They will soon be in full bearing. 

Thinning out both segetables and fruit should be attend 
ed to early, Plants are usually left too crowded. 
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Tomatoes -Piant out, f% m. Hoe and bush or stake 
early ones. 

Transplanting—Perform, ff, m, selecting cloudy or wet 
weather, or water and shade after the operation. Remove 
with the plants as much unbroken earth, and undisturbed 
root fibers as possible. 

Turnips—Sow flat and early varieties, f, m,1, to keep 
up a succession. Sow rutabagas, &c., ll, for Autumn and 
Winter use. For White French Turnip, see page 134 May 
number. 

Water plants recently set out, straw berry beds, if not 
ripening fruit, fruit trees, &c., if the month proves dry. 
From the wet state of the ground now, it does not appear 
that much watering would be necessary. 

Weeds—Pull, hoe and root out with plow and cultivator. 
Give them no room in the vegetable garden—not one of 
them. 

Winter Cherry (Physalis)=-Set out plants, ff, m, treating 
as tomatoes. See page 149 May number. Plants nearer 
than one foot, transplant to new ground. Make the most 
ofthem, for you will want an abundance of fruit in Autumn 
and seed for yourself and neighbors next year. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


At this, the blooming season, the Flower Garden is ex- 
pected to make a fine show of a large number of the per- 
ennial and biennial plants. Most of the Green-House, and 
many of the Hot-H ouse plants have been transferred tothe 
open border and with their rich colors lend attractiveness 
to the grounds 

Annuals— Many of the quick growing varicties, such as 
Asters, Balsams, Mignonette, Larkspur, &c., may still be 
sown, ff, mn. 

Bedding Plants—Complete putting-out, if, using verbe- 
nas, geraniums, petunias, pansies, daisies, &c. 

Box Edging—Plant still, selecting a moist day, or water- 
ing and shading. Cuttings may also be made, f,m. Shear 
old box, selecting damp weather if possible, for the opera- 
tion. 

Bulbs are mainly out of bloom and those which are to be 
reset may be lifted and dried, m, 1. If the bed was made 
last Fall they need not be changed this year. 

Carnations, Pinks and Picotees—Shade the choice ones 
in bloom to prolong the season of flowering. Layer and 
pipe (make cuttings), m, 1. 

Climbers—Regulate, or train upon lattice work and trel- 
lises, f, m. 

Dahlias—Plant out, ff, m, watering if needful. 
up early shoots. 

Evergreens may still be planted upon the lawn and in 
the borders, ff, m, watering and mulching. In exposed 
situations they may need confining to stakes to prevent 
their being swayed by the wind. 

Flower Stalks—Cut away as fast ps they ure out of bloom. 
They have an unsightly appearance when left in the flow- 
er border. 

Geraniums—Plant out, ff, m, either singly or in masses. 

Gladiolus— Plant, ff, m. Stake, ll, those put out last 
month. 

Grass Edging ofBorders—Shear every few weeks leavy- 
ing them smooth and even. 

Gravel Walks—Keep free from grass, and weeds, raking 
and rolling frequently. 

Hedges—Clip, m, 1, rapid growing deciduous hedges. 

Hoe often among and around plants to loosen the soil 
and induce moisture, as well as to keep down weeds. 

House Plants—Bring out remaining ones intended for 
the vpen air and plant in borders, or arrange ina sheltered 
situation leaving them in pots. Water often. 

InsectsDestroy Rose Slug as directed on page 149 of 
May Agriculturist. The same remedy will apply to the 
leaf hoppers (Tettigonia Rose). Caterpillars, green fly, 
rose bugs, &c., allneed looking after. 

Lawn—Mow and rake every two or three weeks. Keep 
grass from growing about the trunks ofnewly planted trees. 

Oranges, Lemons, Oleanders and Myrtles—Plant out in 
the open borders, ff, m, or place out in their tubs. 

Potted Plants will need frequent waterings unless turn- 
ed out into the border. Shield from high winds. 

Roses will be inthe hight of bloom during this month, 
and show themselves in their true position of ‘ queens 
of the flowers.” The amateur has ajust pride in his rich 
collection, showing a profusion of attractive colors and 
appealing equally strong to another sense by their sweet 
odors, See illustration and article on page 184. Read un- 
der insects above. 

Stake flowers and shrubs requiring it. 

Transplant, m, 1, annuals sown last month, retaining 
earth about the roots if possible. Water and shade, unless 
a damp day is chosen. 

Verbenas—Plant out, ff, m, singly, and in masses. They 
are a choice flowering plant, being in bloom most of the 
Season. Set out a good supply ofa variety of colors 

Water plants retained in pots often, especially during 
dry weather. Evergreen and other shrubbery, withtrans- 
planted annuals require water unless it rains frequently 

Weeds—Keep down, ff, mm, ll. 


Stake 


GREEN AND HOT HOUSE. 


So many of the plants usually kept in these houses are 
now in the open air that we have included the care of the 
two in one calendar, neither requiring fire heat any 
longer. In extensive collections, the more tender plants 
are better managed in than out of the house, and on that 
account are still kept upon the shelves. They now re- 
quire abundance of air and plenty of water. The upper 
ventilators should be kept open during fair weather. Open- 
ing both upper and lower would dry the atmosphere too 
rapidly. Measures should now be taken to increase the 
stock of Winter blooming plants ; and many cof the seed- 
lings and cuttings, will need repotting. In carrying out 
and arranging pots in the open air, place them ina neat 
orderly manuer, convenient of access. The situation 
should be so sheltered that the plants will not be blown 
about by high winds. 

Azalias are now making a rapid growth and need 
abundance of water, and some pinching in. 

Bud. m, 1, oranges, lemons, citrons, shaddocks, &c. 

Camellias do quite as well in the open border, to which 
they may ve carried, ff. - If retained on the shelves in the 
house, water and syringe often. Watch for and check 
the approach of insects. 

Cuttings of Chrysanthemums, myrtles, hydrangeas, 
fuchsias, geraniums, &c., may he made and potted, f, m. 

Fuchsias—Repot to make fine specimens for Winter 
blooming. 

Geraniums are in full flower and require liberal water- 
ings. Increase the stock by cuttings and layers. 

German Stocks—Plant in borders, ff, m 

Grapes—The early houses will now be ripening their 
fruit and the syringings overhead must be omitted. Some 
of the later crops need a further thinning. They all want 
abundance of air with a free circulation. 

Insects are particularly troublesome at this season and 
require much care to forestall their depredations. Keep 
them in check now, unless you wish to be overrun with 
them in Autumn. 

Layer and Inarch woody and other plants which do not 
root readily from cuttings, 

Pines require abundance of air and less water as the 
fruit approaches its ripe state. 

Potting—Continue, f, m, 1, and provide a supply of pre- 
pared earth for extensive use next month. 

Roses—Plant in borders, ff, any remaining in the houses. 
Syringe with oil soap to destroy slugs. — 
Seedlings—Transplant, ff, m, to borders or pots as after 
culture renders necessary. : 
Verbenas—Get up a stock for Winter blooming by lay- 
ering, inserting cuttings, &c. 

Water—Give as is needful. With small pots ina dry 
atmosphere, a little may be necessary both night and 
morning. Examine pots after heavy rains to see if the 
drainage is perfect. j 
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THE APIARY IN JUNE. 
BY M. QUINBY. 


Any stock of bees failing to increase in number as it 
should, ought te be examined now for the cause. The 
most common difficulties are: Diseased brood, and want 
of queen. While examining the stock for worms, the 
presence of a queen can always be determined. There 
will usually be a few, and sometimes many immature 
bees found on the floor of the hive in the morning. One 
or more indicates her presence. When this is the case, 
some other cause for this thriftless state of things must 
be sought for. A thorough examination of the common 
hive can be effected only by the aid of smoke. Blow some 
under the hive, then turn it bottom up to admit light 
among the combs more smoke will drive the bees away 
fromthe brood. Pick the sealing off from some of the 
cells that appear the oldest—if any bees are of a dark co- 
lor while they are in the larva state, the stock is diseased, 
and the bees should be at once transferred to a new hive, 
and the honey, if any, kept from the bees as much as pos- 
sible. If there is no brood, there is probably no queen. 
If there are bees enough to protect the comb from worms 
a queen may be provided from some of the swarming 
hives. Without bees to assist thereis no possibility of say- 
ing the contents of a hive from the moth. Empty combs 
areattackedvery quickly in warm weather, after the bees 
are gone, or very_much reduced. Whatever is saved 
must be secured in advance of them. 

Whenever the bees of old stocks or new swarms are 
crowded outside during the yield of honey, whether be- 
fore or after swarming, they should be furnished with sur- 
plus boxes without delay, which may be removed as fast 
as filled, and empty ones put in their places. No second 
or after swarms need be expected from a stock later than 
18 days after the first—watching for them longer is un- 
necessary. A part of the stocks that stand close together, 
will lose their queens from fourteen to twenty days after 
the first swarm. It is indicated by the commotion of the 
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receive a qneen or queen cell from some other hive. A 
Spare queen may be often obtained from an after swarm. 
A queen cell may usually be procured from a stock that 
has cast its first swarm within a week. To get the bees 
out of the way, operate as above with smoke—with a 
knife cut out, without bruising a cell, (for description, see 
fig. 9, page 41 of this volume—Feb. No.) and introduce it 
into the stock in its natural position. This is often the 
only means of saving the stock. 

Continue the warfare with the moth-worm. Protect the 
hive from the sun in very hot weather. 
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Summer Fallows. 
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This branch of farm operations has antiquity 
in its favor. The Romans practiced it for a long 
period in their history, and in all parts of their do- 
minions. The practice originated, probably, in the 
idea that land after several years’ use, required 
absolute rest ; and that it would thereby recruit 
its energies. Experience, too, doubtless showed 
that it was more productive after this season of 
rest ; and hence it was supposed that the advan- 
tage was derived from the mere cessation of rais- 
ing crops, and not—as the fact was and is—chief- 
ly from the decay of vegetable matter growing 
wild upon it and from the absorption of nutritive 
gases from the atmosphere. 

British husbandry makes great account of fal- 
lows. It practices “naked fallows”” and “ green 
fallows.” Naked fallows means the plowing and 
cleaning of the land for one Summer without tak- 
ing any crop from it. .Green fallows means the 
growing of hoed crops on soil usually devoted to 
some kind of grain. The object of the latter is to 
clean the land, by hand and horse cultivation, and 
to bring it into fine tilth. In England, stiff soils 
and those which have become infested with weeds 
are most commonly treated to fallow. The land 
is thrown up into ridges in the Fall, so as to shed 
water quickly, and to get the benefit of the Win- 
ter frosts. In the Spring, it is cross-plowed, and 
during the Summer it is worked over as often as 
needful, to pulverize it well and eradicate all 
weeds. When the land has become full of eouch 
grass, they practice “ paring and burning.’ They 
have an implement called a breast-plow, with 
which they take off a few inches of the surface 
and throw it into heaps. This, on becoming dry, 
is mixed with rubbish and then burned or charred 
and afterwards scattered over the soil. This keeps 
the grass very much in check, and furnishes a 
rich top-dressing for the land. If the grass con- 
tinues troublesome, the ground is broken up again 
and a “grubber’’ put into it, which brings the roots 
to the surface, from which they are then raked 
off and burned. This thorough work prepares the 
land for any crop. 

In some of our Southern States, we see that the 
old Roman mode of Summer fallowing is still in 
vogue. Large fields we have observed, grown 
over with mulleins, thistles, and various other 
rank weeds, and scattering their seeds far and 
wide, Now, is not this land nearly as much ex- 
hausted by growing these immense crops of weeds, _ 
as it would have been, under good management, 
in growing regular crops? Consider, too, the in- 
jury sustained by allowing the soil to become ao 
infested with weeds. 

The common practice throughout the Northern 
Middle States is better, though even this may, 
perhaps, be improved upon a little. Many farm- 
ers plow their grass lands intended for wheat, in 
May or Jyne, and let them lie until September, 
when they cross-plow, harrow and sow their grain. 
This course is generally pursued, without refer- 
ence to the nature of the sod turned under. But 
is not this second plowing objectionable? What- 
ever gases are evolved by the decomposition of 











bees the next morning after the loss. They should then 





the grass should be left undisturbed, so as to fur 
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nish food for the young wheat ; whereas, by this 
second plowing, they are brought to the surface 
and dissipated in the air. ‘Then, again, all the 
roots of the grass are not killed in so short a time, 
and this second plowing lays them back in their 
original position, and they begin to grow again, 
very much to the injury of the wheat. Would it 
not be far better to use a set of light ‘“ gang- 
plows,” which break up the surface sufficiently, 
without disturbing the inverted sod ? 

Again : might we not more generally adopt the 
English system of green fallows, so far as to take 
off some such crop as peas or beans, whose broad 
leaves, drawing most of their food from the air, 
would not exhaust the soil, and yet the cultivation 
of which would tend to clear the land of weeds 
and to bring it into fine tilth? Clover land, in- 
stead of being devoted to the usual Summer fal- 
low, might be allowed to remain unplowed until 
nearly the time of sowing wheat. The sod then 
turned under, would afford a rich repast for the 
growing wheat. Sandy or loamy-soils and those 
not infested with weeds, may often be treated in 
this way to great advantage. 
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Getting Rid of Rocks. 


AN AMUSING EXAMPLE. 
oo 

In our primary soils, where large rocks are 
imbedded firmly in the soil, and lie thichly on the 
ground, they are a_ great incumbrance to the 
cultivation of the land, and if to be got out of the 
way, are a great expense in their removal. 
Many of them are worked into stone fences, but 
as better stones for such purposes usually abound 
on the same premises, these huge rocks are little 
less than a nuisance, to be got rid of insome way 
—and that usually by blasting, picking up, and 
arrying away altogether, when they can be devot- 
ed to no useful purpose. 

There is another way of getting rit of them, 
which we can best illustrate by a case in point. 
Some years ago a wealthy townsman bought a 
eountry-place, a rude farm, rather, having good 
capabilities for a fine residence, a few miles out 
of town, and went to work to improve it. In lay- 
ing out his building grounds, a huge granite rock, 
of several feet in circumference, lay deeply imbed- 
ded in the light yellow loam where he purposed 
to have his lawn. That rock he must have out of 
the way, and as he had no tools to blast it with, 
he set to work with his half dozen iaborers, 
and two or three yoke of oxen, to remove it. The 
owner “ bossed ” the work himself; but as he 
knew much more about merchandise than moving 
rocks, the work went on but badly. He ordered le- 
vers and handspikes ; the laborers shoveled a hole 
on one side, to get the levers under the rock ; they 
dug holes on the other side ; and they dug holes on 
allsides ; the chains were wrapped around it, and 
hooked, and the cattle whipped up and bawled at by 
‘he teamster, allto no purpose. The chains broke, 
“he workmen gabbled, the teamster sculded, and 
ihe “ boss” fumed and fretted. It was no go, de- 
cidedly, after toiling at the rock half a day. There 
it lay, heavy, sullen, immovable. 

As they were about leaving for dinner, a lank, 
lounging Yankee came traveling along, with a 
stick over his shoulder, and a bundle tied ina 
cotton pocket handkerchief hanging on the end of it. 
Hearing the “ muss ” over in the field, he turned 
from the highway to the fence near where the men 
were at work, and took a look to see what they 
were about. The men had now scattered, leav- 
ing the owner of the premises still at the rock, 


where he quietly stood, apparently musing en the | 
| on this place hereafter ” 


ill success of his morning's labor. Singing out to 








him, our Yankee exclaimed; ‘Say, neighbor, 
what ye dewin’ on?” 

Feeiine exceedingly nettled, yet still wiiling to 
receive comiort from almost any quarter, he mut- 
tered, half angrily, yet somewhat coaxingly : 
“Tye been working here all day with a lot of stu- 
pid fellows, and a couple of teams, to get out this 
rock, and here it lies just as fast as ever, and 
I believe I shall have to abandon it after all.” 

“ Dew tell! I never!” said the Yankee, climbing 
over the fence, and approaching the proprietor— 
where he carefully laid down his bundle, contain- 
ing probably the most of his spare wearing gear 
—‘‘and what dew ye wantto dew with it 7” 

“ Nothing igthe world but get it out of sight, 
some-way-or-other, so that I shall never see it 
again.” 

“Sartin? Never want to see the rock agin, so?” 

“Yes, out of sight; that’s all I care for.” 

«And heow much’ll ye give, to put the pesky 
thing where ye wont see it agin—never ?” 

“Why, I’ve fooled away five dollars on it al- 
ready ; and I'Jl give five more to any one who'll 
do the job.” 

“ Sartin ?” 

“Yes; sartin!” 

“Well, throw in my dinner, for I’m plaguey 
hungry, and keep them pesky fellows out of the 
lot, and give me a good shovel and I'll dew it for 
ye this arternoon.” 

The bargain was struck, the Yankee given his 
dinner, and about one o’clock, p.m., he was seen, 
coat off and sleeves rolled up, of a pleasant day 
in the month of April, shovelling away like “ all- 
possessed,”’ in sinking a huge hole on one side, 
and partly under the rock aforesaid. Tie owner, 
of course, was not far away, directing his men 
about other labor which they prosecuted with more 
apparent success than at their morning's work. 
Long before sundown our Yankee sung out to his 
employer, and beckoned with his hand to come to 
the spot, He was there ina moment, and found 
a huge hole which would furnish a cellar fora 
moderate sized building. 

“‘ Say, mister; yew jest take hold o’ that e’end 
of this ‘ere pry, and bring it round here, while | 
throw round t’other e’end, so’s to give the rock a 
jintle tarve , andI guess we’ll fetch it.”’ 

So the “ boss” now playing the workman, did as 
he was bidden, and the lever was laid so that 
when the Yankee had thrown out a few shovels 
full more of earth the stone was nicely balanced 
upon it, and a stout lift would throw it directly 
into the pit. 

“ But don’t we want some help! Stay a min- 
ute, and I'll call my men to help you.” 

“Not asingle head on ’em ’thout yew want 
’em buried in that pit—the best possible use such 
an idolatrous set o’critters can be puttew! We'll 
do it ourselves.” 

So saying, our Yankee just eased the further end 
of his lever, while by his direction his employer, 
with a hand-spike on the other side of the rock, 
gave it a gentle lift, and over went the enormous 
boulder into the pit, with its upper side laying 
full two feet below the surface of the adjoining 
ground, Seizing again the shovel, before the sun 
was fairly set, the stone was covered in, and the 
surface leveled. Our Yankee rolled down his 
shirt sleeves, put on his coat, and gravely turned 
to his employer, remarked : 

“ Neow, Squire, that ’ere five dollars, if you're 
willin’? Fair bargain, ain’t it? You'll never see 
that ’ere stone again, ‘nless you dig for it.” 

“ Certainly, here’s your money; andif I had to 
pay you twenty it would be knowledge cheaply 
gained. I shall know what to do with the rocks 
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“Not with them pesky bog-trotters about ye! 
I guess this arternoon’s work ‘ll set me on abeout 
another hundred mije to’rd the West, and I’ll be 
joggin.’ So, good night, Squire.” 

And away trudged our hero toward the far West, 
and to competence, leaving our newly instructed 
farmer to vex and fret himself with his workmen 
as occasion might offer. 

Sinking is the best method to dispose of move- 
able rocks when not wanted for other purposes. 
We have, indeed, seen stone wall inclosures six 
feet thick at bottom, two feet at top, and six feet 
high—for no other purpose, apparently, than to 
get rid of the stones which lay imbedded, or loose 
about the fields. Land of course must be valu- 
able at the extravagant cost as the removal of 
such quantities of stones require, and it can only 
be. done in the vicinity of a dense population 
where agricultural products are in demand at high 
prices. Our whole sea coast for many miles back: 
north and east of New-York, with few exceptions, 
presents a rock-bound surface ; yet the soil is 
usually warm, dry, and productive, when once 
cleared, and with good cultivation will yield re- 
munerating crops. Our seaboard, too, along that 
territory is populous, and remarkably available for 
commercial and manufacturing purposes ; and the 
time is not far distant when almost every desir- 
able position will be brought under cultivation, 
and devoted either to the residences of wealthy 
people in retirement, or to the current agricultur- 
al demands of the populous towns and cities ly- 
ing on the bays and rivers, and railways. j 

Within our own recollection, sterile, rock-bound 
farms, which were considered comparatively 
worthless, are now converted into productive and 
beautiful estates, paying remunerating interest on 
their cost; and so it will be with thousands of 
others, as in England; population, wealth, and 
luxury availing itself of everything near at hand 
which can, by a fair expenditure of money, be 
nade serviceable to the enjoyment, the comfort, 
or the pleasure of human-kind. 
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Small Stones in Ditches. 


ies 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Some agricultural writers recommend filling 
drains with small stones without any water-duct 
beneath. I have seen practical farmers follow- 
ing these directions. To satisfy myself of the 
utility of this practice I filled up the end of an 
open drain the past Winter with small stones 
raked from gravel that had been spread upon a 
meadow. They were from the size of a hen’s 
egg to that of a man’s fist, and were raked quite 
clean. According to the theory, they ought to 
pass water readily. About a rod was thus filled 
in. I have earefully observed the condition of 
the water above and below the stones, imme- 
diately after heavy rains, and at times when no 
rain has fallen for several days. The water is 
from three to six inches higher above than below 
the stones ; showing that a drain thus filled must 
always keep the water line several inches nearer 
the surface than it would be with a free duct. 

Of course if the drain had been filled the whole 
length, instead of a rod near the mouth, the case 
would have been much worse. The passage of 
the water is hindered by its friction against the 
surfaces of so many stones, and by the filtraticn 
of dirt from the sides of the ditch. 

I am persuaded from: this experiment, that it 
always pays to make a duct of some kind at the 
bottom of a drain. The labor is but a little in- 
creased, for after the channel is covered with flat 





stones, the small stones may he tipped from the 
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cart directly into the ditch. With a passage-way 
beneath, the small stones perform an excellent of- 
fice in making a larger passage for the water in 
time of heavy rains, and in furnishing the roots 
of plants with air and moisture in dry times. If 
the filling in with small stones retains the water 
in only three inches of the soil, at the bottom of 
the drain, the farmer loses a part of his labor. 
‘There is so much dead, inert sub-soil over the 
whole area of his field that wouid be available if 
the drainage were properly performed. I would 
advise to use small stones only over drains and 
Connecticut. 
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The Mowing Machine Discussion. 


A BIT OF A CHALLENGE, 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Being a subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist (through the Chester County Agri- 
cultural Society) I see communications in the 
Feb, and March numbers over the signature of 
«H. L.” who appears to be very much interested 
in some particular mowing machine other than 
the Prize Mower, and its half-brother. Why does 
he not come right out and let us know who he is? 
I will just inform him that I have both the Prize 
Machine and its half-brother, and if he thinks he 
has a machine that will beat either, in any re- 
spect, all he has to do is to come to Chester Co. 
near West Chester, and I will be ready to give 
him a trial, in any kind of grass—and let the 
farmers be the judges ; we have some of the tall 
grass in Chester Co,—and heavy too. I will mow 
with him in lodged clover as well as in straight 
Timothy. : Epce T. Cope. 

East Bradford, Ches‘er Co., Pa. ; 

(Ir H. L., or any other correspondent, prefers to 
discuss the merits of a public trial without pro- 
claiming their own personality, there can be 
no objection to the course. It certainly argues 
well for the fairness of H. L’s criticisms that 
neither Mr. Cope nor any one else, so far as 
we have heard, is able to judge from his ar- 
ticles what machine he is interested in—if he 
be interested in any one. In order that what 
he might say should appear in connection with 
Mr. Cope’s letter we forwarded him a proof 
of the above, and received what follows. 
—Eb.] 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

In reply to Mr. Cope’s proposition, I will briefly 
say, that as announced in my articles, f am an 
amateur in this matter, and cannot personally en- 
ter the lists, but I will, with great pleasure, find a 
friend to meet Mr. Cope on the following con- 
ditions : 

1. At any nearly half-way ground he may 
choose between my residence and his ; or, if more 
eonvenient to him, in the immediate vicinity of 
Albany or New-York cities. Such place to have 
wet meadow (fresh or salt) as well as dry, with 
pure clover growing on some of them, and mixed 
grasses on others, so as to be able to give 
the machines a fair test. I to have two weeks 
notice through yourself, and the trial to come off 
during the month of July. 

2. He to select five acres of different kinds of 
vrass and on different kinds of ground, and my 
friend to do the same; and these different lots to 
be divided as equally as possible between them for 
the performance of the respective machines. 

3. Whichever machine is judged to do its 
work best—with the greatest ease to the team and 
driver, with the least injury and wear to the ma- 
chine, with the fewest stoppages and least extra- 


4, The time allotted fpr cutting the grass to 
be at the rate of one-hour-and-a-quarter per acre. 

5. Each party to bring two judges with him, 
and if they cannot agree, they shall then select a 
fifth from among the spectators of the trial to 
act as umpire. 

6. Whichever party is beaten, to pay all his 
own expenses and those of the victorious party— 
the Same not to be over $300. ‘The latter sum to 
be deposited with yourself in advance, to be for- 
feited to one party in case the other should infringe 
on any one or more of these conditions. 

7. My friend will select one of the following 
machines which received no prize at the Syracuse 
Trial ; viz., Ketchums, Allen’s or Burrall’s, as he 
may think proper. HE. 

Syracuse, May 19th, 1858. 





Do Potatoes mix in the Hill? 
ag ses 

One would suppose that this question had been 
settled long ago; yet it continues to be asked. 
We repeat, therefore, that they do not and cannot 
mix in the hill. Why not! Because it is an in- 
variable law of nature that one variety cannot be 
crossed With another except through the flower 
and fruit. All plants of the same family can be 
hybridized with each other, if they blossom at the 
same time. This crossing often takes place nat- 
urally, i. c., without the use of any artificial 
means. The wind often blows the pollen from 
the stamens of one plant-flower upon the pistils 
ef another, and an intermixture ensues. This is 
also done by bees and insects, and it may be done 
by the hand of man. Potatoes can be “mixed ” 
in this way. But remember that the mixing 
does not take place between the tubers under 
ground, but in the blossoms and subsequent 
seed balls on the top of the plant. Plant two 
kinds of potatoes in adjoining rows, and if they 
blussom at the same time, the pollen of one flow- 
er will undoubtedly be carried to the pistils of 
another. In the Fall, save the seedballs and 
plant ther and your potatoes will be a “ mixed ” 
variety. But if you continue to plant the tuber 
(the potato itself,) you will get no change of va- 
riety. 

It is in this way that corn, melons, cucumbers 
and squashes become mixed with other varieties. 
The hybridization goes on through the flowers, 
and appears in the seed, and not in the root. 
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Potato Experiments with Sundry 
Fertilizers. 


Jolin Perene, of Montville Ct. sends an account 
of tive experiments last season in which he plant- 
ed the “ Silver Lake, or Mercer potatoes” on five 
plots of ground, 24 feet square, manuring in the 
hill with different fertilizers—6 Ibs. of the several 
manures to each plot. 


No. 1 with Coe’s superphosphate vielded 49 lbs. 
2 WI DG BUTE 62656 csccsse. bane seed $7 
3 with Peruvian Guano................ 29 « 
4 with DroRKen DONE. ..6.0.6ccccccccccccccs 23 « 
5 WI NO MANNS vies ci cisccdvcdes sews 20 “ 


The vines in No. 3 were green after the others 
were dead, and previous to digging he had decid- 
ed in favor of the guano, but was disappointed at 
the final result. Such experiments are seldom 
satisfactory, at least until they are continued 
through a number of years. The very next sea- 
son, on another soil, the results are likely to differ 
materially. The manures manufactured under 
the same name are seldom uniform in successive 
years. The guano may have been too much con- 
densed in the hill. The bones, if merely broken, 





neous assistance—to be declared the victor, 





would produce very little effect, while if finely 
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ground they would perhaps have excelled all the 
other manures. Coe’s superphosphate when made 
of dissolved unburned bones, was doubtless good, 
and for aught we know it may yet be made thus. 
A succession of experiments like the above would, 
in the course of years, impart valuable information 
—if the manures should continue uniform. 





Root Crops for Stock—The positive Side. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

Your correspondent, L. F. A., is quite certain 
that roots will not do for stock. IfI had a four 
year old steer that would consume eight bush- 
els of roots in one day, or even four bushels, I 
would drive him off my farm, as not worth keep- 
ing. Mr. L. F. A., says he was determined to 
give his animal a fair trial. I think he did try him 
al swallowing, but not as to flesh and tallow. 

This story puts me in mind of a four year old 
Durham bull I once knew, that ate a barrel of In- 
dian meal in one night. The owner thought him 
lost, but by running him in the street he got clear 
of the meal after a while. I presume Mr. L. F. 
A., had to do the same with his steer to save his 
life. ‘The barrel of meal did the bull no good, nor 
would the eight bushels of roots do the steer any 
good. 

Flesh and fat are what we want to make good 
beef, which takes time to put on. Among sev- 
eral others I may note one yoke of oxen which I 
put to stall feed, and noted particularly how I fed 
them, and how much. JI commenced in October, 
after they had worked on the farm all Summer, 
and kept them up three months. I gave them one 
bushel of rutabaga turnips each, daily, about one 
peck of oats in the straw, each, and as much good 
hay as they would eat. I gave them some pota- 
toes to slightly scour them, and no water. I put 
five inches in girth on them, and the beef was 
covered with fat and well mixed. 

Large quantities of roots should not be given to 
stock at atime. The weather and size of the cat- 
tle should also be taken into account. It is bet- 
ter to feed them in warm weather and during the 
warm part of the day. I think 1} bushels of roots 
is as much as should be given to a seven feet girth 
ox, with a few potatoes if he dont scour enough, 
and 14 peck of vats, or half the quantity of Indian 
meal. I know but little about theory in agricul- 
ture, but claim to know experimentally and prac- 
tically, about farming in our section. 

U. D. Wiruerspoon. 

Butter Island, Me., April 23, 1858. 


— 6 et Oe ee 


“Poke Root” for Garget in Cows. 
ae 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I saw in the May number of the Agriculturist, 
a request from J. & K., of Mason Co., IIl., for a 
remedy for what yon, I think justly, called garget 
in the udder of his cow. I had a cow affected 
like his for some length of time, until I read in an 
agricultural work that garget or poke root, (Phy- 
tolacca decandra,) put in the dewlap, the same as 
a rowel, would effect a cure. We accordingly 
tried it about one year ago, and found immediate 
relief. We made an incision in one side of the dew- 
lap a little forward of the breast bone, sufficiently 
large to put in a piece of root of the size of a 
man’s finger, and half as long, then inserted a 
couple of stitches and in a short time the dewlap 
commenced to swell, and the swelling in the ud- 
der began to subside. Since that time we have 
had no trouble with her. I. G. D. B. 





Coxsackic, N. Y., May 12, 1858. 
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Hen-Manure. 
a 
More than one correspondent has lately asked: 
How shall I prepare hen-manure for use, what 
crops does it most benefit, and how and when 
should it be applied? To which we reply: Have 
on hand a lot of old barrels, and shovel the hen- 
manure into them, mixing it as you go, with twice 
its bulk of loam, muck or sand. It is an excel- 
lent plan to scatter fresh dirt or plaster under the 
hen roosts every few days. This compost thor- 
oughly mixed together, may be applied by the sin- 
gle handful to every hill of corn. Forty bushels 
of the mixture will thoroughly manure an acre. 
It may be applied not only to corn, but also to cu- 
cumbers, melons, squashes, grape-vines, and in- 
deed to everything growing in a garden. It is 
quite as active a fertilizer as Peruvian guano. 
——~<—+-— tt Oe ; 


Poultry Raising is Profitable... .II. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Ina former number the question is asked “‘ Will 
Poultry Pay?” Hereis ananswer: A few fowls 
well taken care of will pay as your “ Connecticut 
Yankee,” has shown by figures. My account for 








last year ran as follows: Dr. 
To cash for 7 Fowls (Jan. 1857).......... $1.75 
To cash for Feed during year............ $6.86 
Whole cost........... iri cemauscae $8.61 

JR. 
To Jan. 1858. By 67 dozen Eggs.......$12.56 
Market value of 34 chickens used........ 8.50 
Market value of 33 Fowls on hand....... 8.25 
- A Ee eee ee 
Deduct cost.......... ; 8.61 
Leaves a net Profit of.............. . -620.70 


My old hens stopped laying about the first of 


November, and shortly after I killed four, leaving 
only two old hens on hand. On the 8th of De- 
cember, my early Spring chickens commenced 
laying, as was proved by my gathering from 3 to 
6 eggs a day through the month of December. 
My 34 fowls eaten have thus paid me near 30 
cents per pound for the privilege of eating them. 
In this city (one of the great grain markets), wet 
grain and all kinds of feed can be had very cheap, 
which reduces the expense. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Your Ciry Fowt. 





Ashes and Plaster for Corn. 

We only remind farmers, of what most of them 
know already, that if they wish to help forward 
their corn crop, they would do well to apply, at 
the first and second hoeings, a handful for each 
hill, of plaster and ashes. Mix them at the rate 
of one part plaster to five of ashes. The effect 
of this application will be most conspicuous on 
dry, sandy soils; but it will not be invisible any- 
where. Don’t forget to give your Chinese Sugar 
Cane the benefit of this treatment. 


A Carrot Hoe. 


re 

Dr. Gill, of Dutchess Co., N, Y., writes: As 
weeding carrots is the great drawback to their 
cultivation, I'll give you a description of ahoe I 
had made which nearly does away with the hand- 
weeding. I removed the blade of a common small 
sized push, or “scuffle hoe” and cut out of an old 
saw a blade turned up the side. This turned up 
piece acts like a coulter, and you can run it within 
half of an inch of the plants without disturbing 
them. Use it as soon as you can see the plants, 
and your hand weeding isalmost nothing. Try it ? 


2 





|in by Hon. Henry Bennett, of N. Y. 





Agricultural Schools—Morrill’s Land Bill. 
pa 

Though frequently and strongly urged to do so, 
we have not seen our way clear to give the warm 
support of this Journal to the Bill before Congress, 
introduced by the Hon. Justin S. Morrill, of Vt, 
which proposes to donate portions of the public 
lands to the several States and Territories, for the 
support of Agricultural Colleges. This Bill has 
already passed the House of Representatives, and 
is now before the Senate for consideration, and 
may pass that house before this reaches the read- 
er. That such a scheme might and should be 
beneficial to agriculture, we have not the slight- 
est doubt, but would it be, has been the question 
with us. If we are guided by what has transpired 
hitherto, in the attempts made by the General 
Government to aid the cause of agricultural im- 
provement, we shall have little hopes of any ben- 
efit to be derived from the passage of such a Bill. 

All this, however, is based upon the idea that if 
the lands were not thus donated to agricultural 
colleges, they would be sold for the benefit of the 
general treasury, and thus lessen the direct or 
rather indirect tax upon the people. But as the 
lands are now going, one million of acres to this 
enterprize (private speculation), two millions to 
that one, five millions to another, and so on, 
we'confess ourselves, at last, to be decidedly in 
favor of the proposed donation in favor of agri- 
cultural schools. Some good may come out 
of it, we will hope much; but still we warn 
fariners themselves that in case the lands are 
granted, unless they take the matter in their own 
hands at home, the proceeds will mostly go to 
build asylums for broken down politicians, or to the 
beneficiaries of political parties, and that the, so 
called, agricultural colleges to be erected, will be 
nurseries of scientific nonsense, and promotive of 
more injury than benefit to real improvement in 
practical agriculture. 

But without saying more now on this topic, we 
present below some extracts from a minority re- 
port of the Congressional Committee on Public 
Lands, for the purpose of giving a synopsis of 
what has already been done in reference to agri- 
cultural schools both in this country and in Europe. 
The minority report was drawn up and signed by 
the Hon. D. 8S. Walbridge, of Mich., and concurred 
The length 
of these extracts and our crowded columns make it 
necessary to use small type: 

* ** About one-half of the entire free male population 
ofthe United States over fifteen years of age, according 
to the census of 1850, are directly engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, and a large proportion of the balance are 
indirectly soempl8yed; yet this large part of our popula- 
tion are notoriously less instructed in those branches of 
scientific knowledge directly connected with the proper 
and economical managment oftheir own pursuits than any 
other class of citizens in their peculiar occupations. 

The undersigned is unwilling tobelieve that the cultiva- 
tors of the soil are as a class, naturally less intelligent or 
less able with the same facilities to acquire knowledge 
than others, and of necessity must attribute their lack of 
scientific and practical information to the want of the op- 
portunity of obtaining it. 

The establishment of schools and colleges for the in- 
struction of youth in scientific and practical agriculture, 
although of comparatively recent origin, and as yet but 
little more than commenced inthis coun‘ry, is not an ex- 
periment. Such schools and other institutions of a high 
grade have been established by most of the European goy- 
e:nments, and their utility and importance ful.y vindi- 
cated. 

In Russia the subject of agricultural education is com- 
mitted to the charge of the minister of public domains, who 
through his subordinate officers has the_supervision of the 
whole matter. Eight colleges of a high order are estab- 
lished in the Empire, possessing 28,220 acres of land, an 
endowment of $37,000 each, and an annual support from 
the government of $11,250 each. In 1849, they contained 
an aggregate of 706 students; more than fifty minor schools 
and model farms are established in various special schools 





for instruction in some special branch of agriculture, as 
flax culture, &c., &c. 

The government encourages by liberal appropriations of 
the public funds the Imperial Independent Society of Ru- 
ral Economy, which is charged with the duty of publishing 
reports, periodicals, and other works on agricultural sub- 
jects. This society also sends agents over the empire and 
abroad in search of scientific and practical information, to 
be again disseminated by the society through its publica- 
tions. 

{In Prussia, agricultural education is perhaps most thor- 
oughly mcorporated with their public administration. 

Prussia has five agricultural colleges of a high order, 
twenty-eight elementary colleges of a lower grade, and 
fifty-seven {special schools for instruction in particular 
branches of culture. There are seventy-two model ane 
experimental farms inthe kingdom. In these schools and 
colleges are taught the various systems of husbandry, 
farm management, book-keeping, cultivation of arable and 
grass lands, horticultural and agricultural technology, me- 
chanics, natural philosophy, botany, mineralogy, a know- 
ledge of soils, agricultural chemistry, veterinary surgery, 
breeding, raising and management of animals, and in fact 
every branch of education necessary to the‘intelligent ag- 
riculturist. 

These efforts, made by the governments of Russia and 
Prussia, in behalf of agricultural education, are claimed 
by those governments, and admitted by all who have wit- 
nessed their operations, to be a great success, 

In France, in 1848, agriculture was embraced as a sys- 
tem by a general law comprehending the whole Empire. 
Provision was made by that law for the establishment of 
agricultural schools in each of the departments. A higher 
order of colleges was established in districts, each contain- 
ing several departments, and the National Agronomic In- 
stitute wasestablished at Versailles. The whole system 
is subordinated to the appropriate ministry. The number 
of such colleges and schools in France now exceeds one 
hundred, and the beneficial results of agricultural know- 
ledge obtained at them 1s said to be entirely satisfactory. 

In all, or nearly all the German States, more or less 
encouragement is given by the governments to the 
establishment of agricultural schools, and the gene- 
ral dissemination of scientific and practical knowledge , 
among the people, with, it is believed, satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Spain, Portugal, and Turkey, it is believed ignore the 
subject quite as much as the government of the United 
States. ‘ 

Agricultural schools are established in various parts of 
England and Scotland, but are principally supported by 
private enterprise and charges for tuition ; but in Ireland 
the government of Great Britain eontributes liberally to 
the support of such schools, and its effect is seen in the 
increased productions of the island, and the comparative 
content and improved intelligence of the people. 

These efforts on the part of the governments of the Old 
World, to improve and elevate the condition and intelli- 
gence of the toiling millions, stimulated by the pervading 
spirit of the age, have turned the attention of the people 
of our own country to the subject of a more comprehen- 
sive and perfect system of agricultural education, and in 
a few instances the State legislatures, being nearest to, and 
first partaking of the popular impulse, have made partial 
provision for carrying out their wishes. 

The State of Michigan has a constitutional provision 
requiring her legislature to establish an agricultural col- 
lege, in obedience to which the legislature of that 
State, in 1855, made an appropriation of fifty-six thonsand 
dollars for that object, with which a tract of land of near 
seven hundred acres was purchased, and buildings erect. 
ed. In 1857, the legislature made a further appropriation 
of forty thousand dollars for the use of the institution, and 
in May following, the first class ef students was received. 
The college is under the supervision of the State Board of 
Education, and the faculty consists of a president and five 
professors. At present there are one hundred students in 
attendance. The design of the institution isto receive 
the student direct from the common schools of the State, 
and give such a thorough English and scientific education 
as will render him an intelligent citizen, an accomplished 
farmer, and qualified to discharge any duty Lis country 
may require at his*hands. Mathematics, agricultural 
chemistry, the natural sciences, the application of science 
to the industrial arts, veterinary practice, horticulture, ~ 
and indeed all such studies as are usually taught in such 
institutions, and gan be embraced in a four years’ course, 
will be pursued. Labor is inseparably associated with 
study, and physical is combined with mental education in 
the institution, and it is one of its objects to make the cul- 
tivation of the soil instructive, varied, interesting, and at- 
tractive, as well as profitable. The trial has been suc- 
cessful, and the expectations of its founders, the faculty, 
and students have been realised as far as so limited a test 
will allow. 

The Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania, was incot- 
porated in 1855. The design is similar to that of the Agri- 
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cultural College of Michigan. It is located near Belle- 
fonte, Centre Co. Its resources consist of $5,000, a legacy 
of the late Elliot Cresson, $10,000 subscribed by the 
citizens of Centre €o., $10,000 appropriated by the State 
Agricultural Society. The legislature have appropriated 
$25,000 absolutely, and $25,000 on condition that further 
subscriptions to an equal amount shall be obtained. A 
building is in process of erection which willaccommodate 
three hundred students. The present intention of the 
trustees is to open the institution within the current year 
with sixty to seventy students....The faculty will con- 
sist of a president, with four or five professsors. The ex- 
perimental farm consists of four hundred acres, two hun- 
dred of which is the noble giftof one of Pennsylvania’s 
noble sons—Gen. James Irvin, of Centre Co.—and two 
hundred sold by him conditionally, the institution being 
obliged to pay interest only upon the fixed valuation. 
The whole farm, except about sixty acres, isander culti- 
vation. 

The Agricultural College of the State of New York is 
located at Ovid, between Seneca and Cayuga lakes, and 
on the banks of the former. The farm consists of 686 
acres. The resources of the institution are $40,000 loan- 
ed by the State. A college building is in process of erec- 
tion, which will accommodate 350 students, capable of 
being enlarged to contain five hundred. The design, plan, 
and course of study will be essentially the same as those 
of the other institutions named. It will be under the con- 
trol of a board of trustees. 

The People’s College of the State’of New York was 
chartered in 1854, and is located at Havana, Schuyler Co. 
It would seem, from the perusal of a pamphlet issued to 
the public from the institution, that it is the intention of 
its managers to give instruction in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in connexion with a regular literary, or m 
such one or more branches of knowledge as the students 
may prefer. Connected with this institution is a farm of 
two hundred acres. on whicn the college puildings are 
being erected, and on which it is contemplated to erect 
buildings for carrying on various mechanical operations, 
in which, or on the farm, students may, in their discretion, 
labor a portion of their time ; thus acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the particular branch of business they pro- 
pose te follow, while contributing largely, or perhaps 
wholly, to their own support and tuition while acquiring 
an education. The institution is to be controlled bya 
board of directors, with a president and competent num. 
ber of professors. 

In Maryland $50,000 has been subscribed by public 
spirited individuals for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural college. The State has appropriated $6,000 per an- 
num fr its perpetual support. Proposals are issued for 
the purchase of a suitable farm. The institution is to be 
managed by a board of trustees chosen by the stock 
holders. 

The details relative to management, course of studies, 
&c., not yet determiued upon. 

Massachusetts, in 1850, authorized a board of commis- 
sioners to report a plan for the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools. Professor Hitchcock, one of the commis- 
sioners, made an elaborate report relative to agricul- 
tural Colleges in Europe, and the board recommended a 
plan tothe legislature, but no further action was ever taken 
upon the subject. 

In Tennessee, Franklin College, near Nashville, was 
organized in 1854, with the design of making it an agri- 
cultural college, uniting culture of the soil with intellect- 
ualtraining. . Physical labor was made optional with the 
student. 
stitution is now converted into a classical college. 

The Union Agricultural Society of Virginia and North 
Carolina have established an experimental farm near Pe- 
tersburg, at a cost of $30,000 which is now in operation 
under a practical overseer. An application to the legisla- 
ture of Virginia for the endowment of an agricultural in- 
stitute in connection with the farm failed of success. 

In Mississippi a State agricultural bureau has been es- 
tablished by recent enactment. 

The State of Ohio has established a State board of Agri- 
culture, the object of which seems’ to be to collect agri- 
cultural statistics, but to what extent or with what especial 
object the undersigned is unable to learn. 

Connected with a classical institution at College Hill, 
near Cincinnati, is a scientific department and experi- 
mental farm, where are taught various branches of learn- 
ing directly connected with horticultural and agricultural 
pursuits. 

In Georgia there is an agricultural professorship con- 
nected with the University of that State, with an endow- 
ment of $20,000, a donation ot one of her public spirited 
citizens, where the sciences directly connected with agri- 
cultural pursuits are taughtin regular courses of lectures, 
with, asthe undersigned is informed, much advantage to 
the agricultural interests of that State. 

Scientific schools and agricultural professorships have 
been established in connexion with very many of the uni- 
versities and colleges of the country to, in some degree, 


That ‘eature was finally abandoned; and the in- 





satisfy the irresistible craving anddemand of the age for 
more thorough and practical instruction in the arts and 
sciences that bear directly upon the industrial occupations 
of men. - = = 

From the census of 1850, we learn that the entire free 
male population of the United States, over fifteen years 
of age, was 5,371,876. Of this number, 2,389, 013 are re- 
turned as farmers and planters, while in the professions 
of law, medicihe and divinity, 94,515 are employed. To 
educate these 94,515 men for the learned professions, 234 
colleges are established, endowed by many millions of 
dollars, and two milions of dollars are actually expended 
every year in the education of 27,000 students. * * * 


The Weather. 


May has had its usual prevalence of cold, sour, 
easterly weather, and to all people of short me- 
mories, has seemed the most wet and nasty ofall 
Mays upon record. But, fortunately, there are re- 
cords ofthe weather. Kindred spirits with the phi- 
losopher of Brooklyn Heights make note of the 
passing changes, and hand down to posterity the 
tables. The blossoming of peach, cherry, and 
apple trees is put downin many an almanac in the 
farmer’s home. Frequently the apple has not 
bloomed until the 25th of May, and occasionally 
not until June 1st, inthis latitude. The season is 
rather more than an average for its earliness. 
It has been wet duringthe month. But it should 
not be forgotten, that Mav of 1857 had twenty- 
one dark, cloudy days, with more of less of rain. 
Many seeds have probably rotted, and the usual 
amount ofobjurgation has been bestowed upon the 
worms on that account. Itis not yet too late to 
plant many of the field and garden seeds a second 
time. Cucumbers, melons, squashes, and sweet 
corn make nearly all their growth after June Ist. 
It is still in ample season to plant corn and pota- 
toes in the field. Replant in all cases where 
there has been a failure. 





The Late Planting of Corn. 


ag 

No farmer should despair of a good crop, 
whose seed is not yet in the hill. Corn fails 
tocomeup from poor seed, and from too early 
planting, oftener than from all other causes com- 
bined. In places north of this latitude, June Ist 
is as good as any earlier date. One of the pre- 
mium corn growers of Connecticut plants uni- 
formly June 6th, or as near that date as possible 
He never fails to grow a good crop, and at much 
less cost than the market price per bushel. 


4 a a. 
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Hay Caps. 
pane 

These articles we wish to keep before the peo- 
ple. We are persuaded from our own experi- 
ence and observation, that no small investment, 
in tools to work with, will pay better than hay 
caps. Hay cured in the cock is much better than 
that overdried in the sun. With these arti- 
cles on hand, the farmer is master of his cireum- 
stances, and can throw the old adage, ‘‘ Make hay 
while the sunshines,” to the winds. At least, he, 
can stop making it before the juice is all evapo- 
rated, and can put his hay into cock, without fear 
of rain, to finish the curing process in the best 
manner. A single shower will often damage a 
ton of half-dried hay, four or five dollars. The 
hay-caps, to save it, would not cost much more. 
They are almost certain to pay for themselves 
every season they are used, and in some wet sea- 
sons they will save several times their cost, 
They can be got up for from twenty to forty cents 
apiece, according to size and quality. For an 
ordinary cock, weighing about a hundred pounds, 
acapone yard and a-half square is plenty large 





enough. It is well, however, to have a few of two 





yards square, for extra sized cocks, for the tops 
of stacks, and for shocks of grain which are 
not put up to stand the weather. The objections 
to hay caps are generally made by persons who do 
not understand the use of them. ‘They are best 
put on with loops at the corners, and pins; and 
With a little experience in handling, the ordinary 
force upon a farm in haying time will be able to 
secure a morning’s mowing against all showers 
that give any notice of their coming. It is very 
little work to make them, they need no painting, 
and they do protect the hay. Get them in season 
that you may not have to suffer the upbraidings of 
conscience, when you find yourself caught with 
six tons of hay down, all wet and mouldering, for 
want of a few dollars’ worth of cotton cloth, 
which is now sold at an unusually low price. 


White French Turnips—Prince Albert and 
Black Mercer Potatoes. 


nipineiin 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 


Tam glad to see by the May number of the Ag- 
riculturist that you have secured some of the 
Long White French Turnip seed, and offer it for 
distribution among your .subscribers as a pre- 
mium, This is a hardy variety, a late keeper, 
and approaches the Ruta-baga in size and shape. 
As for flavor, either raw or evoked, I never tasted 
of any other sort equal to it. No member of my 
family likes boiled turnip, but on my asking each 
one of them to try this, the other day at dinner, 
they found it so rich and sweet in taste, that all 
ate heartily of it, and voted it must henceforth be 
one of the dishes of our table. I only regret these 
luscious turnips are not to be had now in our 
market. The above is my experience; how 
others will find it I cannot say—for we know that 
all root-crops vary much in flavor, dependant 
something on the season, the soil,and the ma- 
nure. For example, take potatoes of the same 
variety, and as near alike as possible, and plant 
some on a dry limestone or gravelly soil, without 
manure, and the others on a rich, moist loam, or 
on land highly manured from the barn-yard, or 
with sea-weed, or any rich, putrescent fertilizer, 
and the crop on the dry soil without manure will 
be far superior in flavor and mealiness to those 
grown under the other circumstances mentioned. 

While on the subject of potatoes, allow me to 
say that in respect to the Prince Alberts, I dis- 
agree entirely in opinion with your correspondent, 
Mr. Stephens, page 100, of your April number. 
This potato requires a warm season to ripen well 
in this climate, and further North, and .then it is 
one of the very best varieties within my know- 
ledge. Last season, it is well known, was very 
late and cold—all of a fortnight later than usual. 
Then the Summer was not only unusually cool, 
but quite wet. Hence, some of those grown 
last year have got the reputation, according to 
Mr. S., of “boiling wet and soggy.” It was the 
season, the soil, or the manure which was in fault, 
depend upon it, and not the potato. 

Of all the varieties of potato 1 have had on my 
table, I prefer the Black Mercer. It is the best 
keeper, and the most nutritious and mealy. I 
have had them as late as the fore-part of July, 
and even then preferable to the new Bermuda. 
Norfolk, or any early sort grown in this neighbor 
hood. The only objection to it is, shy bearing. 
But it is not in the nature of things to produce so 
large a cropof dry, mealy potatoes from a given 
area of Jand, as of the coarser fiber, and more 
watery kinds, like, for example, the Red Merino 
the Rohan, and others I could mention. 

A. B. ALLEN. 





New-York, May 6th, 1858. 
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: : - > thei $s ore . rg . Would it not be well if that’ shelf-like 
Turnip. will, by their boldness and force, do much toward | 8 ' 8s 
The Long White French Tu P bringing about such a result. | look of eaves could be avoided! And is it inten- 


a 

After our notice of this, last month, we receiv- 
ed further samples of the turnips, which we sub- 
mitted to several parties for trial, and they all 
unite in calling it the best they have ever tasted. 
See preceding page. The proprietor of one of our 
city hotels intends to raise a large crop for his 
own table. Several correspondents from difier- 
ent parts of the country write that they have re- 
ceived seed from Rhode-Island friends hitherto, 
and have found this turnip all that we have rep- 
resented it to be, and more; and they express 
gratification that we are bringing it before the 
country. One subscriber in Ohio, says: ‘‘ if the 
Agriculturist, during its whole existence, accom- 
plished nothing more than to introduce this turnip 
generally, it would be well for the country that it 
had existed.” This is speaking in stronger terms 
than we can endorse, though we hope much for it. 
The seed can be sown at any time from the mid- 
dle of June to the first of August—better not till 
July, for a niain crop. A plot of one-eighth of 
an acre, will give a fair chance for trial, and fur- 
nish a supply of excellent table turnips for all of 
next Winter and Spring, besides some for feeding 
stock. We have had numerous requests that we 
should sell the seed, but we have none to part 
with in that way. What we have will be given 
out in premiums for new subscrfbers, of which 
the particulars are noticed elsewhere under busi- 
ness notices. (Extra Premium No. 4). It will be 
easy to secure one, two, three, or more ounces 
free of cost, by simply securing that number of 
subscribers for either the English or German ed- 
itions. An ounce will plant fully an-eighth of an 
acre, with careful sowing. 
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Critique Upon the Farm Building Articles. 


—o—_ 
Tc the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 


I have read with interest the article in your 
March number giving a model for a “laborer’s 
cottage.” Most persons of ordinary common sense 
will agree with what is said about useless orna- 
ment, useless breaks, and ziz-zag roofs which in- 
vite leaks, &c., and in condemnation of the many 
pretentious, foolish, frail, inconvenient and expen- 

sive structures which have been “perked up” all 
ever the country. Perhaps it would be well to 
inquire how much of the fault justly found with 
them, should really be laid at the door of the 
architects, and how much with persons who have 
dispensed with an architect altogether, or if they 
have employed one have departed from his plans, 
or hampered him with instructions which have 
only hindered him and resulted to the injury of 
his employers ; or whether those who have em- 
ployed architects, have taken the:trouble to disco- 
ver whether their architect has really been one 
who had a right to that title, or an ignorant pre- 
tender who has appropriated it. What your arti- 
cle hints at is certainly true, that many an excel- 
lent carpenter and mason has been spoiled, to 
make a bad architect. The only way in this free 
country to have beautiful things is for each one 
% study for himself what is beautiful in Nature 
aad in Art. Then those who have occasion for 
the services of an artist will know how to dis- 
tinguish between the false one and the true; will 
know bad work from good; bad ornament from 
good ; will know that good ornament if misplaced, 
becomes offensive ; and will appreciate the beau- 
ty which lies in simple lines, and in the fitness of 
things. The series of articles, therefore, now 
coming out in your valuable paper, it is to be hoped 


But while most of your readers will approve of 
what is said in the particular article in question, 
to advocate simplicity, and to dispel the vulgar 
error that ornament is necessary to make a struc- 
ture pleasing, yet I think that at the same time 
all must admit that the cottage given as a model 
is not pleasing. Now, since beauty is not incom- 
patible with simplicity or convenience, could you 
not give us a cottage which will be just as cheap 
and just as convenient, and yet more pleasing in 
its appearance? Almost allof us are sensitive to 
a pleasing or a disagreeable result, though we 
cannot all analyze our feelings and tell just what 
it is which affects us, or why it gives us, as the 
case may be, pleasure or annoyance. I may not 
be able to tell why each of the following points in 
the model has a disagreeable effect, neither is it 
to be expected that those who have given the 
points no previous thought, will all find the same 
special faults that I do, though they may all agree 
in thinking the whole ugly. 

These objections are not based upon the appear- 
ance of the model only asshown in the engrav- 
ing, but upon the result of observations of thou- 
sands of similar cottages scattered all over the 
country. 

1. Almost every one must have noticed how 
peculiarly ugly is the very common arrangement 
which is adopted for the model of a main build- 
ing with thé eaves to the road, and a lean-to be- 
hind. A lady who has a large property in a neigh- 
borhood where they are especially plentiful, calls 
them “ the thorn in the side.” They always have a 
mean, pretentious, best-foot-foremost look, stand- 
ing like a slatternly woman with her dirty hands 
—of which she is half ashamed—behind her. 
There are two old-fashioned arrangements of the 
lean-to, both quainter, cosier, and equally conve- 
nient. 

2. Ihave always noticed whena cottage or an 
unpretending farm-house hasthe door on one side, 
instead of facing on the public road, that it has a 
pleasanter and more complete-in-itself sort of 
look. They can still have the windows in front 
through which the good wife is able to see the 
“passing” while she is at work. 

3. The chimney in the model is too small and 
too short. I am no advocate of fancy chimney- 
pots, tops, shafts &c. ; but we all like comfort and 
everything generous that suggests it. 

4. The use of extending the lean-to beyond the 
rest of the house is not apparent, and presents a 
peculiarly distasteful specimen of “ broken lines 
and ziz-zag angles.” 

5. As the porch has no seats and scarcely 
room for any, it seems a rather useless appendage 
for such a humble cottage ; besides, it is too high 
and too narrow. Would it cost much more to 
make it pleasant to sit in, and pleasant to look 
at? 

6. The lean-tomust be very dark. The only 
window is put just where it can give least light. 

7. Everybody must have noticed how annoy- 
ing it is to see a window stuck in one corner of a 
house, and no window, nor anything else in the 
other corner to balance it. Sometimes this can- 
not be helped, but almost always, by a little fore- 
thought, it can. It can in this instance, and with- 
out more expense ; for by putting the bed-room 
behind (where it had better be, otherwise people 
could look in the front window and see the occu- 
pants dressing themselves), and the buttery and 
stairs in front, the front window can remain 
where it is, and the one window in the side of the 
house be placed in the centre, under the ridge in- 





stead of in the corner. 


‘| tional, or the fault of the engraving, that the 


house appears to be set close down on. the public 
road? 

In conclusion, as others besides myself take an 
interest in the subject, will you not be good 
enough to mention in your next number, where 
we can find the log cabins in architectural works 2 
And also please to describe a log cabin, as usually 
made by choppers, and oblige 

An ATTENTIVE Reaper, 


REMARKS, 


Our correspondent is a little hypercritical in the 
above strictures upon our ‘‘laborer’s cottage ;"’ but 
they shall be briefly noticed with all due respect 
to his (or her ?) taste, as differing from our own. 
In the first place, the engraving zs a bad one, and 
not a true copy of the drawing we sent to the en- 
graver,* but we were obliged to use that, or 
postpone the article for another month or two. 
The drawing did not give that “shelf-like ” ap- 
pearance to the roof, which in reality combs 
over the front and gables, giving the cottage a 
cosy, hospitable look. As to the internal ar- 
rangement, it may be altered to the builder’s 
taste or convenience, there being nothing arbitra- 
ry in that; and windows may be inserted at pleas- 
ure, either in number or position. We gave the 
sketch as suggestive, mainly, intending more to 
lay down a principle of construction in the class 
of cheap cottages, than to dictate a particular plan 
of accommodation. 

As to some other alterations suggested by our 
correspondent, we only answer that our tastes, 
both in convenience and utility, differ. It is a 
“Jaborer’s cottage,’’ simply, and only a hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred dollar affair, at that. 
The porch is but a Azné, and may be omitted alto- 
gether, or stretched along the whole front as a 
verandah, which last, as a thing of taste and ap- 
pearance, we would prefer, as giving the struc- 
ture a more finished and complete look. The 
chimney is but a vent for the smoke of a singie 
stove-pipe—therefore, why so large and high as 
our correspondent demands 1? 

Build that cottage back from the highway, not on 
it, according to our description—not the cut; 
throw a verandah along the entire front, with a 
few climbing plants spreading their shade along 
its columns, and the thing would look pleasant. 
Our own built and inhabited model does so, even 
without the porch. We might enter into a la- 
bored argument with our correspondent, move: 
thereto by his, or her suggestions, but this is not 
the place for it. 

In answer tothe inquiry, “Where are the log 
cabins in architectural works 1”? we say, page 116 
in Vaux’s Villa and Cottage Architecture, with 
four pages of Essay in connection, We have 
seen “log cabins*’ in another work or two of the 
kind, not now recollected. We have “carried 
up” many “ a corner” of these log cabins in our 
early frontier life, lived in them for years, and 
know somewhat of their appertainings. We 
may describe one another day.—Eb. 


*Let us say, once for all, that in this entire series of 
‘Farm Buildings,” the engravings are entirely unsatis- 
factory—more’s0, on the whole, than anything else we 
have had to do with in this line. They have in each case 
been returned too late for new cuts to be made. The first 
one criticised above, was received from the writer but a 
few hours before going to press, and of course was hasti- 
ly cut. The remaining ones were given out to new parties 
who had executed some good work previously, but with 
this experience we shallbe compelled to return to ovr longs 
time engravers, who have seldom disappointed us in tho 
character of their work.—Publishing Editor, 
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Farm Buildings....IV. 
—_~>——_ 
4 WORKSHOP, CARRIAGE-HOUSE, AND STABLE. 


We do not know that we can better dispose of 
these three indispensable appendages to a well- 
conditioned farm establishment, than to throw 
them together in one combined structure, within 
convenient distance of the chief dwelling-house. 
Our elevation and ground plan are both easily un- 
derstood, and simple in arrangement. 

The main building is 40 feet long, 24 feet wide, 
and the posts 14 feet high. A lean-to stable is 
added, 24x14 feet, with 8-feet posts on the outer 
side, and a shed roof with slope of six feet, or a 
trifle less than a quarter pitch—that of the main 
building being one-third in slope. On the left isa 
workshop, 16x24, with a front door and two side 
windows. A flight of stairs is near the further 
inner corner, leading to the timber-loft above. A 
joiner’s work-bench may stand on the side be- 
tween the windows. Here may also be the tool- 
chest, and racks, and pins on the walls to hang 
the larger tools, and various things put in for safe 
keeping. Overhead is a lumber-room, with a 
door-window hung on butts or hinges, to take in 
lumber, and a glass window in the gable to light 
it. A door leads from the shop into the waggon 
or carriage-room, 24 feet square, entered by two 
large double doors. Two windows light the room, 
in the rear, and a flight of steps lead to the hay- 
loft above. A harness-room and feed-bin may be 
put up in the opposite or left hand corner, if re- 
quired, and the affair is complete. This, and the 
workshop rooms are 9 feet between joints, leaving 
a hay-loft over the carriage-room, of 4 feet up- 
right on the sides, and the whole pitch of the 
root above, with a couple of blind-doors to receive 
in the hay and straw. 

The stable, by an error, as laid down in the 
the plan, is 16 feet wide, but in reality should be 
only 14, that being wide enough for common use, 
with either horses or cows. A loft is over it to 
store the straw for bedding. A window on one 
side, as shown in the drawing, and another at the 
further end, not seen in the cut, give it sufficient 
sight, and serve also to let out the manure and 
litter, It contains two double stalls of 8 feet each, 
anda single one of 4 feet, besides a side passage 
of 4 feet from the carriage-room. A line of man- 
gers with rack above is in front, occupying 2 feet. 
We give no plan of racks and mangers, as they 
are exceedingly simple in construction, and al- 
most every one has his peculiar fancy in arrang- 
ing them. 

It will be seen that we have thrown the broad, 
or hanging roof over the building as usuai, the 
eaves projecting 2 or 2} feet over the walls, The 
stable roof in front comes out on a line with that 
of the main building, and running up immediately 
under it the effect isnot incongruous. This plan, 
indeed, is almost an exact copy of a building of 
our own, which we planned, for like uses; and 
we are 80 well satisfied with its arrangement, 
throughout, that we would not alter it. 

cost. 

This will depend altogether on the manner in 
which it is built and finished, It may cost $300 
or $600, built of rough boards, or planed—with 
plain cornices, as in the cut, or with brackets, as 
in our best farm-house appendages. The expense 
and particular manner of the building, in labor 
and material, depend so much on the taste and 
means of the proprietor, that we need not go into 
it, supposing him to have sense enough to regu- 
Jate that matter. 

In the color of all these outer buildings, where 
washed or painted, we prefer a light, Quaker drab. 
With the Lody of the paint chiefly white lead. Any 
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Fig. 11—FiLoor PLAN. 


good painter knows the proper ingredients. That 
color is strong, durable, and agreable to the eye, 
and comports well with the natural hue of sur- 
rounding rural objects. We may, perhaps, as well 
say here as anywhere, that all farm outer build- 
ings should haye a cheerful, light color, instead 
of the dark and dingy shades which modern in- 
novators and fancy architects have so freely intro- 
duced. We are not in favor of a clear white, as 
too glaring, but a subdued, neutral color—neither 
yellow, red, dark brown, nor sooty. 

A small ventilator may be thrown into the roof, 

as in the carriage-house of the dwelling, if desi- 
rable, but in a building of this kind it is more of 
an ornamental appendage than absolute utility. 
It may be objected against putting the stable on 
as a lean-to appendage, but it is advantageous so 
to do, instead of its forming a part of the upright 
building. The floors and sills being more or less 
damp, from the continual droppings and stale of 
the animals kept in it, are liable to decay, and 
must be replaced, which is more easily done in a 
lean-to than otherwise. Besides, the lean-to ap- 
pendage gives the building a snug, comfortable 
look that rather adds to the homelike appearance 
of the place—an expression, as we think, more 
in character with the farm than buildings wholly 
upright in all their proportions. 


Fig. 12—TurkEy coop. 


These coops are to confine the mothers, and 
chickens when young. The turkey coop is 3 or4 
feet wide, and 6 or8 feet long, as may be chosen, 
and three feet high from the sill to the eaves ; the 
gable boarded up, and a broad roof thrown over 
the whole, 

The hen coop is 4 feet long, and 2 feet wide, and 
two feet high at the peak of the roof, which is of 
boards, lengthwise, from top to bottom, and slats 
nailed perpendicularly, or crosswise, at option, 

It is not necessary to describe these further. 
being so simple that any one can understand 
them. They are moveable, and may be made in 
the very roughest manner, and small wooden 
troughs or earthen, tin, or iron dishes set down 
to feed in. 

We have used these kinds of coops many years, 
and find them, altogether, the most convenient 
and economical of any. When not in use, they 





can be piled away in the waggon-house, or laid 





Fig. 10.—caRRIAGE HOUSE, STABLE AND WORKSHOP—ELEVATION. 








Fig. 13—uen coor. 





up, one over the other, next 
a fence—the cheapest possi- 
ble good contrivance one can 
nave of the kind. 

The hen coops are the best 
things for a goose to sit un- 
der, during the season of in 
cubation, as she is secure 
from disturbance, and by rais- 
ing the coop daily, a few 
inches, she can pass out freely 
to her fuod and exercise ; and when again on her 
nest, it can be shut down. Where several geese 
are sitting at a time, such an arrangement is by 
far the best, preventing mistakes in getting into 
into each other’s nests, and quarreling, which, 
otherwise, they would be apt to do. 





Tim Bunker on Curing a Horse Pond. 


—— 

Mr. Eprror.—Your readers have already heard 
something about Jake Frink, and how he took 
the Premium on carrots over me at the Hooker- 
town Fair. Perhaps they would like to hear some- 
thing about a horse-pond that Jake used to own, 
about half way between my house and his. It was 
full a quarter of a mile from his house, but as it 
was the nearest water that Nature had provided, ' 
it had always been used to water Jake’s horses 
and cattle, when they were not in the pasture. It 
lay by the road side at the foot of a gentle hill,’ 
and the water for all the wet part of the year 
flowed off over the adjoining lot, making it a sort 
of quagmire, except in times of drouth. An ani- 
mal would mire in any part of the lot up to its 
knees. Jt never occurred to him, that he could 
bring water into his yard at a little expense, and 
save this daily journey of his cattle to the pond.! 
He never thought how much manure was wasted 
along the road, and what a nuisance his cattle be- 
came to his neighbors, as they were often turned 
into the road, to get water, and to take care of 
themselves. He never thought, that the horse- 
pond spoiled two acres of the best land on his 
farm, and that it cost him at least twenty dollars 
a year to keep up this watering place. The quag- 
mire did not pay him the interest on twenty dol- 
lars a year. It ought to have paid him ten per 
cent. on two hundred. 

The horse-pond I did not care anything-about, 
but Jake’s cattle, geese, and pigs, 
always drawn up my way by this 
water, were a perpetual torment 
to me and to my neighbors, 1 
thought I had a right to abate the 
nuisance. So I hailed neighbor 
Frink one day, last Fall, about sell 
ing the two-acre lot near the 
horse-pond. It was before the Fair, for since my 
remarks about stimulating the carrot crop with 
horse manure he has been rather offish. Ever 
since I put down the tile drain in my garden I 
have formed a great idea of curing wet land, and 
I thought this piece of sour, unprofitable pasture 
might easily be turned into a productive meadow. 

Says I “Mr, Frink. What will you take for 
that bit of swamp land at the foot of the hill 1” 

‘It is worth about twenty dollars an acre, I 
suppose. You holda note against me for about 
what the land would come to. Give methenote, 
and I will give you a deed.” 

“That is rather a hard bargain, neighbor, the 
land does not pay you the interest on half that 
sum. But as I want the land, I will take it.” 

The deed was given, and I took possessivn last 
November. We had a wonderful mild Fall and 
Winter, and I went right to work upon the land 
The old broken down wall by the road side tha 
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had always been an eyesore to me, I immediately 
dropped into a four foot ditch, making a covered 
eulvert of the stone. There was fall enough to 
take all the water clean from the bottom of the 
ditch, and carry it off at the lower side cf the ad- 
joining lot. I cut four ditches at right angles to 
the ditch by the road side, and put in tile at the 
bottom. The depth, to which they were laid, va- 
ried from three to four feet, as the surface was 
not exactly even. I had no sooner cut the main 
drain than the horse-pond all run away, leaving 
the bottom at least two feet above the water line 
in the adjoining drain. The change in the looks 
of the land this Spring is astonishing even to my- 
self. Here, where cattle have always mired as 
they went out to crop the first grass of May, there 
is now a firm foothold. I have already plowed the 
most of it and have put in acrop of early pota- 
toes. The drains are just thirty feet apart, and 
the tile at the lower end constantly discharge 
water, and will probably continue to do so, until 
mid-Summer. 

But my astonishment was nothing compared to 
Jake Frink’s, when he came along and saw his 
horse-pond entirely evaporated. 

“My goodness, Squire Bunker, what does this 
meant What am I going to do for a place to 
water my cattle in?” 

“ Hold, neighbor Frink. Did you sell me this 
piece of land?” 

“T did.” 

“Did I promise you that I would not improve 
it?” 

“No you did not, but who’d have thought, that 
you was going to knock a hole in the bottom of my 
horse-pond in this style?” 

“ Water will run down hill, neighbor Frink, and 
I can’t help it. The same Jaw, that enables me 
to drain this swamp, will bring water from the hill- 
side right into your yard and house. You then 
can save all your manure just as I do, and your 
cattle will not have the trouble of going after wa- 
ter in the cold of Winter, and you will not have 
the trouble of scouring all Hookertown, to look 
themup. Your cattle will no longer be a nui- 
sance, and you will save yourself a world of fret- 
ting and scolding. I have really done you a kind- 
ness in drying upthis pondhole. But as you may 
not look upon it in that light, I will give you the 
muck that lies in the bottom, at least a hundred 
cords of the wash of the roads, and the droppings 
of your cattle for the last twenty years. It is bet- 
ter manure, to day, than a great deal that you cart 
out of your yard.” 

Mr. Frink, took my remarks in dudgeon at the 
time, and hardly spoke to me for a month. But 
this Spring the lead pipe was laid, and he has now 
as good a watering trough, fed with living water, 
as any of his neighbors. The muck, too, is not 
despised, for as I write, I see Jake's cart, well 
loaded, going up to the yard where muck has hith- 
erto been a great stranger. In short, I have strong 
hopes of making something out of Jake yet, though 
he cheated me out of the Premium. But what- 
ever tay be true of his reform, the horse-pond is 


' thoroughly cured, and if you will come up here on 


the glorious Fourth, to help us celebrate, I will 
show you as handsome a piece of potatoes as ever 


grew out of doors. 
’ Yours to Command, 


Timotuy Bunker, Esq. 

Hookertown, May 15, 1858. 

Well done for Squire Bunker. There is noneed 
for further evidence that the Agriculturist is doing 
a good work. Just turn back and read Mr. Bunk- 
er’s letters two years ago, and see what improve- 
ment he has made. Who would have thought it ! 
Then he was a cautious, conservative farmer 





afraid of “book farming ;” but being inveigled 
into taking the Agriculturist, he has, under our 
tuition, become not only an apt scholar, practic- 
ing what he learns, but he is now quite a mission- 
ary in his own neighborhood, shedding abundant 
light and truth, byhis example at least. Good 


speed to Squire B., and to many others like him, 
all over the country.—Eb. 





Wonders of the Bee Hive....XII.* 


——_e——_ 
SWARMING, 


One of the most curious things we have to tell 
about the bee, is the process by which families 
or stocks of bees are multiplied. It would bea 
problem difficult of solution for one ignorant of 
the mode. Here is a family consisting of one 
mother, and her offspring ; the former living se- 
veral years, while the common bees are short- 
lived. She cannot bear the presence of rivals in 
her hive; her own departure would occasion 
great commotion; she is utterly unable to go out 
alone and lay the foundation of a new colony; 
and ten thousand bees without her would not be 
able to produce any brood or keep their number 
good. And against any scheme of colonizing is 
the strong instinct that brings the foraging bees 
directly back to the old hive, and the persistence 
with which they cling to their stores of honey 
and their brood comb. 

But God has given them other instincts which 
come into operation at the right moment, and 
make a certain number perfectly willing to aban- 
don their home and fellow-workers, never more 
to return. Early in the Summer, perhaps about the 
time some of our readers receive this number of 
the Agriculturist, the hives begin to be uncomfort- 
ably full of inmates, and preparations are made for 
swarming. Royal cells are constructed like those 
described on page 41 of this volume, and the oc- 
cupants are nicely cared for. This is for the bene- 
fit of those to be left in tbe hive, for the mother- 
bee is herself going to emigrate with a large num- 
ber of workers anddrones, Perhaps scouts are 
sent out before hand to see if quarters can be se- 
cured in the neighborhood for aterm of years ; 
such at least is the opinion of eminent naturalists. 
At length, on a pleasant day, and usually not far 
from mid-day, the occupants of the hive are all 
found to be in great commotion; some of them 
are filling their bags with honey, and others are 
loitering around, like people in the streets of a 





* We present above an original fancy sketch of a rustic 
hive, and the departing swarm, suggested by something 
we have somewhere seen. The hive is a section of a 
hollow tree which the bees had chosen as their home, 





sawn off into the length here represented. 


city whena regiment of soldiers is expected to 
come along. By and and bye with a great rush 
and whirl they pour out of the hive, as if the 
house was on fire, and fly off in a cloud, and set- 
tling down in a cluster on the branch of an apple 
tree, they speedily come to order and consult 
as to the next step. After remaining there au 
hour or two, if not taken care of, they will per- 
haps start off in a bee-line for their new home, 
which may be miles distant. While clustered on 
the tree, they may be handled without injury, as 
their abundant supply of food makes them docile, 
and if then provided with a home they may ac- 
cept the offer of hospitality and forego their own 
plans. Sometimes, instead of pausing at all, or 
hovering around in circles, they dart away at 
once in the direction of their new home. Some- 
times also in an apiary they are glad to take pos- 
session of an empty hive, if one stands ready for 
them, and if it is well stored with comb, it is all 
the better, and more attractive. In some places, 
the attempt has been made to arrest the flight of 
swarms by the ringing of bells, the beating of tin 
kettles, and similar noises ; but this probably has 
no effect upon them, and the custom may have 
arisen at first in villages where the discovery of 
a swarm in motion was announced by bells, that 
the owners might look to it and be able to identify 
their own bees. 

The swarm of bees going out in this way is able, 
to maintain itself. The workers are provided 
with food for several days, and can at once begin 
the manufacture of comb; and as soon as the 
new cells are made, the mother-bee is ready to 
lay eggs in them, and prepare for an increase of 
the population. Onthe other hand, those that 
are left behind, have abundant store of honey and 
of comb; the brood in the cells are maturing 
every day, and from the royal cells, they may be 
sure of at least one queen, to take the place of 
the one that left. Should two of these come to 
maturity, however, there must either be a duel 
between them, or one of them must go off with 
a second swarm, giving way to her rival, and still 
further reducing the strength of the stock. 

It is supposed that those who have gone from 
the hive in this natural fever, lose entirely the in- 
stinct which had before impelled them to return 
to the old home, and readily adapt themselves to 
their new hive, whether it is placed two feet or 
two miles from the old stand. 

We leave the subject for the present, with this 
perhaps the greatest of wonders. It isto the bees as 
if Queen Victoria, with a portion of her subjects and 
as much treasure as could be caught up hastily in 
their hands, should some day leave their homes, 
their gardens, their palaces, their all, and take 
ship for Australia, to found there a new kingdom, 
entirely separate from the old. But in these in- 
stincts and in all the wonders of the hive, the 
hand of God is seen, We admire these things 
most, as exhibitions of His workmanship, and 
providence and wisdom: His hand is seen in the 
structure of the bee ; His controling power in the 
impulses by which it is led to act. The cunning 
work in wax, the economy in the use of material, 
the treasuring up of stores for Winter’s use and 
for human comfort, the provision for an increase 
of numbers, the harmony and industry of the 
workers, and all the curious things which have 
been observed for centuries, turn our minds from 
Nature to Nature’s God. He only is from age to 
age; but all His works praise Him, and blessed 
be His glorious name forever and ever. 

All these things are made for man. Dominion 
is given to our race over every beast.of the field, 
and everything that creeps and flies. And for 
what end is man made in the image of God? and 
why has he received authority and power? Is it 
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that he may be like the brutes that perish, in- 
different to God, forgetful of his Maker’s will? or 
like the horse and mule that have no understand- 
ing, whose mouth must be held with bit and bri- 
dle? Nay, but rather that he may everywhere 
read the revelation God has made, in Nature as 
well as in scripture, and reverently, ina meek and 
child-like spirit, may learn “ to think the thoughts 
of God,” and do his pleasure. Herein is human 
greatness ; herein can man be made like his Ma- 
ker. 
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To Make Bees Cluster in Swarming. 


ae ae 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

In this section of country there are knotty 
bulks growing on the sides of trees and saplings, 
which resemble clusters of bees. I cut one of 
these to the size of a small swarm, bore a hole 
in it, and drive in the handle. For convenience, 
Ihave three of these—the handles ranging in 
length, from 10 to 20 feet, to suit the hight of the 
shrubbery near the bee-house, on which the bees 
will be likely to settle. When bees have com- 
menced settling elsewhere, I have frequently set 
the pole near them, shook them off the limb, and 
caught them on the knot, and then carried them 
to the same scaffold from which I have hived 
more than 20 swarms the last Summer. I spread 
a cloth over the scaffold, set the box on four 
blocks 1¢ inches high, and shake the-bees down 
at the sides of the box. They generally need to 
be swept down gently off the box, with a small 
leafy branch, and they will go into their new 
home. Josoua Epwarps. 

New Grenada, Fulton Co., Pa. 
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Observing Bee-Hives. 
age 

In order to study the habits of the honey-bee, 
and to attain personal knowledge in respect to 
many strange things which are told of it, it is ne- 
cessary that we should have a hive so construct- 
ed as to be open to inspection at alltimes. Hav- 

ing derived much instruction and satisfaction from 
the facilities afforded by an observing-hive, we 
comply with the request of several correspond- 
‘ents to give some account of the mode in which 
one can be made. 

An observing hive is essentially a common 
hive with glass sides, but made so narrow in one 
direction that it will contain but a single comb. 
This form gives the observer a chance to look in 
upon the bees at work, and see both sides of the 
comb at any time. We insert two of Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s engravings as the readiest means of illus- 
trating our views, though they introduce one pe- 
culiarity, to be spoken of presently, that is cov- 
ered as we suppose by his patent right, and that 
consequently can be used only with his permis- 
sion and in connection with his common hive. 

All that is essential in an observing hive, is sim- 
ply a frame work sufficiently large to hold one 
piece of honey-comb, with glass sides, and ar- 
rangements for entrance and for ventilation. 

Fig. 1, is a side view, and fiig. 2, anend view, 
of such a hive. As the dimensions are not essen- 
tial, except when used in connection with Lang- 
stroth’s hive, we shall not adhere to those stated 
by him. The material may be pine boards, seven- 
eights of an inch thick: The base-board a, is 24 
inches long, by 4 wide; b, the bottom of the 
hive, 174 by 2}; the front and rear are formed 
of two posts, c, c, 114 by 24; e,isa movable cov-- 
er, 21 by 4, while on each side is a thin stripd, an 
inch wide, and as long as the hive. If then the 
bottom board 6, has 2 rabbet made in each of its 








upper corners, § each way, and the inner corners 
of the posts be rabbeted in the same manner, up 
and down, they will give room for two panes of 
glass, 11 by 18, which will come up flush with the 
cover, and may be kept in place by brads or tins. 
This allows just an inch and a half between the 
glasses, a space sufficient for one sheet of comb, 
and for the passing of bees over its surface. 

For ventilation two holes, an inch in diameter, 
may be bored through a and 5, 14 inches apart 
from center to center, the weod being cut out be- 
tween them. Similar holes may be made in the 
posts ¢ c; and all these are to be covered, on the 
inside, with wire cloth. 

The entrance is made by boring a hole § of an 
inch in diameter, 3} inches deep into the end of 
aabove g. One inch from the end of 4, start a 
similar hole and bore slanting so as to meet that 
ina. An alighting board g, may be added, 4 by 4 
inches, and, if desirable, clamp on the cover i, i. 

In our engraving another inside frame appears; 
this is moveable, and is intended to sustain the 
sheet of comb. This is one of the peculiarities al- 
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would risk this experiment this month. On the 
issuing of a first swarm secure the queen and 
clip her wings. Removing the cover, invert the 
hive here illustrated, and let enough bees fol~ 
low the queen into it to fill it half full. Exclude 
the rest, and remove the hive toa quiet place. 
Those unable to enter will return to the old stock, 
and will go out probably as a second swarm in a 
few days after; while those in the newhive, being 
provided with a queen who cannot fly away, ought 
at once to begin cells and make themselves at 
home. After two or three weeks, or even sooner 
if eggs are laid in the cells, she may be removed 
and the efforts to supply her place will, of course, 
be watched with the greatest interest. Late in 
the season the whole colony may run out, but the 
observing hive will pay in entertainment and in- 
struction, more than other stocks pay in honey 

A feeble after swarm might be treated in the 
same way, if one does not care to risk the loss of 
a first swarm. 

And at any time, if one sufficiently bold and 
skilful can cut out a piece of comb containing eggs 
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OBSERVING BEE-HIVE, 


luded to in Langstroth’s patented hive, in which 
it is intended that each comb shall be built on a 
separate and movable frame. Of course it is not 
essential to the observing-hive, but it greatly fa- 
cilitates the ease and pleasure of experiments, 
enabling us at any moment to stock an observing 
hive, or to furnish it with brood, honey or comb, 
at pleasure. 

It is an exceedingly simple thing when one has 
Langstroth’s frames and an observing-hive to 
match, to start a new colony, and that, without 
serious injury to the stock from which it is taken. 
A single frame containing comb, honey, pollen, 
eggs, brood and bees, is lifted out from the main 
hive and let down into the observing-hive from 
above. The cover is immediately put on and the 
entrance hole stopped. Sufficient air comes in at 
the ventilators to keep the bees from suffocation, 
and after ineffectual attempts to escape, they very 
soon begin to form queen cells, They do not 
even need to be kept in a dark place. If removed 
amile or two, the entrance hole may, at once be 
opened: otherwise, they may be kept prisoners 
for two or three days, after which time they will 
not all desert their new locality. Before they are 
released, the hive may be set on a table before a 
window, where a curtain protects it from the di- 
rect rays of the sun, and yet the bees can come 


and go freely without entering the room. Some- | 


times it may be convenient to remove the glass 
of the hive, for a few moments, in order to get at 
the comb, or to secure the mother-bee for exhib- 
ition. 

Two things are essential: first, to get a suffi- 
cient number of bees into such a hive; and se- 
condly, to furnish them with a queen, or with 
comb containing worker eggs. We are loth to re- 
commend what we have not tried, and yet we 


or young brood, and firmly attach it to the cover 
of the observing hive, he may, by driving or smok- 
ing, get enough bees out of the common hive 
into it, to carry on the operations already alluded 
to. This would demand time and judgment, 
and we hardly advise any one to attempt it, With 
Langstroth’s hives the whole work may be done 
in three minutes, and. at the end of the season, 
the comb can be restored to the hive whence it 
was taken. 
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Green Corn for Summer Fodder. 
_—o— 

As every farmer knows, there is a season in 
mid-summer when pastures become parched and 
brown, and cows fail both in flesh and in milk. 
Some consider this a necessary evil, against which 
no provision can be made, but all do not so con- 
sider it. Some farmers, as we happen to know, 





provide against this time of scarcity by planting 
corn for Summer feed. They often use the 
Southern yellow flat corn, manure the ground 
well, sow in drills three feet apart, leaving it so 
thick in the drill that no stalk will grow more 
than an inch in diameter. In this way, they se- 
cure fine, succulent feed for their stock, from the 





last of July to the middle of September. The 
cows keep in good flesh, and the butter and 
| cheese show no abatement. This corn answers 
well also for dry fodder, though the difficulty in 
curing will prevent its general use on a large 
| scale. The advantage of this corn over the com- 
| mon Northern varieties is that more of it can be 
| raised on the same ground, and that it grows 
faster. Plant about the middle of May, Jane 5tb, 

and June 20th, for a succession of tender feed - 


| through the Summer. ‘ 
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American Cattle....IV. 


{Continued from page 133. 
—@-——- 
THE ALDERNEY, OR JERSEY. 


This quaint little body, of the cow kind, on her 
first appearance to those who have been accus- 
tomed to the fine proportions and imposing front 
of the Short-Horn, or the beautiful and graceful 
Devon, may provoke a smile of derision at her 
plebian dimensions, and meek, and quiet demean- 
or. We shall not soon forget the outburst of a 
huge and brawny Kentuckian, who, in ranging 
over the cattle quarters of a great Western Agri- 
cultural Show, and gloating over the broad di- 
mensions of the Short-Horns as he passed them, 
one after another, fell upon a quiet little Alderney 
cow, with her timid wee calf at her side, coming 
to a full halt, and throwing up his hands aghast: 
“ Well—well—if that theer thing ar’n’t a smasher ! 
If I should come across such a varmint as that in 
a field of mine, I'd pitch it over the fence sooner’n 
I ’ould a ’possum! I say, stranger,” addressing 
himself to the late Roswell L. Colt’s herdsman, 
whom that fine old gentleman had sent all the 
way from New-Jersey to Ohio to show the good 
people there the lacteal qualities of his cherished 
little Alderneys—“ if you can’t find no better 
biz’ness than tending such a critter as that, you’d 
better job yourself out to shucking corn on a riv- 
er bottom !” and on he rolled, wondering “ what 
corn cribs was good for, if nothing bigger nor bet- 
ter lookin’ than sich as that was made to eat ’em !” 

Inferior and diminutive as she seems, the Al- 
derney is a gem among cows. She is the pet of 

ne English aristocracy, who prize her creamy 
milk and golden butter beyond that of any other 
British cow, be her looks and lineage what they 
may. And, holding in admiration equal to any 
other, the giand and graceful qualities of the 
larger breeds, we feel bound by truth, economy, 
and good taste to do justice to this meek and un- 
pretending little beast. 


HISTORY. 


The coast of Normandy, in France, and the 
Channel Islands of Great Britain, Alderney, Jer- 
sey, and Guernsey, are the original soils which 
long have bred that race now popularly known as 
the Alderney. They abound there now; and on 
the Channel Islands they are improved and bred 
with a care superior to which no breed of cattle 
n England itself has received. On the English 
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ALDERNEY COW “SYLPH.” 


coast of Hampshire, too, they are kept in the 
parks and lawns of the gentry as a favorite milk- 
ing cow, and considered an ornament to their 
pleasure grounds and paddocks. They were car- 
ried more than two hundred years ago, from Nor- 
mandy, by the French settlers, into the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence, and planted on the settlements 
about Quebec, where they are now found—rude, 
and uncultivated, to be sure; with colors and ap- 
pearance less distinctive than their English con- 
geners, but still rich in their lacteal qualities, and 
highly prized by the simple habitants who esteem 











ALDERNEY BULL “IVANHOE.” 


them above all others. They have for some years 
past found their way to the United States in the 
packet ships from England, and will, we trust, 
long remain with us, cherished and esteemed, as 
a household convenience, and a thing to care for. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The Alderney Cow is small in size, peculiarly 
deer-like and delicate in head and feature ; a fall- 
ing, ewe neck, having little dewlap ; a prominent, 
lean shoulder; a flat, falling rib; a sway back; 
bony hips; a narrow loin; lean rumps, termi- 
nating at their points with a tail rather gracefully 
set on. Her chest is not wide; her brisket not 





prominent; her belly rather broad for her size; 
her flanks not full. Yet her bone is fine. She 
stands tolerably well on the fore legs. Her hind 
legs are crooked, and her thighs lean, yet stand- 
ing well apart, disclos‘ng a large udder of remark- 
able smoothness, set well forward, and run- 
ning well into the twist, covered with soft silky 
hair, and terminating in delicate, smooth, taper 
teats. All these points, many of them ungrace- 
ful when considered apart, yet combined, give the 
Alderney a peculiarly blood-like, and aristocratic 
appearance ; showing distinctly that although she 
may fail in comparison of carcase with the valu- 
able traits seen in most others we have described, 
she has qualities which render her quite as valu- 
able in her own line of service. Her prevailing 
colors are light red,dun, yellow, offawn, agreeably 
intermingled with occasional patches of white. 
The two cuts we print will give a better idea. 


HER UTILITY 


As a milk yielding cow she is altogether prized. 
Her milk is rich and creamy beyond any other; 
the yield of butter larger, and of the deepest 
color. The milk is not so much in quantity as it 
is superior in quality ; yet is quite an average in 
the first, and much more than an average in the 
last, when the weight of the cow, and the food 
she consumes is considered. As compared with 
some other breeds, she is not considered as the 
best farm dairy cow. Her less robust constititu- 
tion and figure, and the domestic and sheltered 
manner in which she has long been accustomed 
to live, have unfitted her for the hardships of 
common farm service to which the larger breeds 
have been used, and she is thus better fitted for 
family keeping, where but one, or few cows are 








needed. Forsuch purposes, her quiet disposition 








and kindly temper, render her peculiarly service- 
able ; and where the family cow is, as she always 
ought to be, properly regarded, the Alderney will 
be cherished and valued. 

With the plastic genius of the Channel Island 
breeders, we find that the Alderney is as suscep- 
tible of improvement in style and symmetry as 
the other foreign breeds; and to illustrate the fact 
we give above the portraits of a cow and bull, 
imported two years ago, and now owned by James 
O. Sheldon, Esq., White Spring Farm, Geneva, 
N.Y. These animals took first prizes at the late 
State Agricultural Show at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
their figures, compared with those on next page, 
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THE ALDERNEY COW AND BULL OF THIRTY YEARS AGO 


may be admired as the degree of excellence to 
which the race may be brought by care and atten. 
tion in their breeding. 

AS A WORKING OX, OR A BEEF-MAKING ANIMAL 


the Alderney has less value than the English 
breeds which we have before described, for which 
purpose, indeed, he seems not to have been con- 
stituted. 

The figure of the bull shows that he is deficient 
in the required points of a stout working ox, or a 
first class beef animal. Nor for those purposes is 
he needed. For the improvement of our common 
dairy cows, the Alderney bull may be profitably 
introduced and crossed upon them ; and for many 
years to come every promising young one which 
may be dropped should be sought by those who 
wish to develop in the highest degree the milking 
quality of their herds. The cross has, as yet, 
been seldom resorted to inthe United States ; but 
may well be adopted by our dairymen. 
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Pasture Lands—Their Treatment—Hints, 
Examples &c. 


ae 

These are among the most important elements 
of the farmer’s wealth, and, as a rule, the most 
neglected, or their treatment the oftenest misap- 
plied. The management of pastures should differ 
with different soils. There are some soils in 
wide belts or tracts of country, which are equally 
good for pasture, mowing grounds, or cultivated 
crops. Others there are which cannot profitably 
be devoted to any other use than grazing, by 
reason of their rough and stony surfaces, and 
these should all, in their several characters, be 
studied in their proper treatment. 

We recollect in our frequent reading of advertised 
New-England farms “ for sale, or to let,” their me- 
rits set forth in this wise :—‘‘ Well divided into pro- 
per proportions of mowing, pasture, and plow 
land ;” which is to say: “there are portions of 
the farm immemorially devoted to pasture, others 
to meadow, and others to cultivated crops.” And 
such, in frequent cases, has been the wisest 
course where the particular parts of the farm 
most favored the growth of the crops to which 
they were appropriated. The best pastures we 
have ever seen never had a crop of anything up- 
on them but grass, or perhaps a first single crop 
of wheat, rye, or oats, which was taken from the 
ground when seeding down to grass after clear- 





ing—and they have now been in pasture for half 
a century, and upwards. There are various rea- 
sons for this successful growth of the pas- 
ture grasses, numbering, perhaps, a dozen varie- 
ties, and usually called the natural grasses. The 
vegetable decomposition of the fallen leaves for 
centuries, with the wood of the roots forming the 
top soil, holds the grasses firmly, and retains them 
with a tenacity which cultivated lands will not 
do, and the firm hold which the roots have taken 
making the stalks fine, thick, and rich, giving the 
grass a better flavor and a richer nutriment than 
newly sown seeds, which, although ranker 
in growth, are less matted in the soil, thinner, and 
more watery, and less nutritious in their support 
to the animal system. . 

Therefore, where land is na/ural to the grasses, 
pastures should scarcely, if ever be plowed. If 
plowed, and the original grasses be killed out, as 
they assuredly will be ifthe succeeding crops be 
well cultivated, no new seeding will give them the 
solid growth, enduring vigor, and sufficient variety 
which they had before, until many years after- 
ward. The old pastures—if properly treated— 
cannot be benefited by plowing. If run too close, 
they will fail, of course; but the correct method 
of their restoration is to let them rest by keeping 
off the stock a season, ora part of a season— 
doing this in the earlier part is best—and giving 
them, if the land be thin, a top-dressing of some 
stimulating manure, and a sharp combing with the 
harrow. 

There are other lands stretching over broad 
tracts which will not hold the grasses of any 
good kind, permanently. They have not the ne- 
cessary humus, or vegetable material in the soil, 
either in decomposition or otherwise, to give them 
continuous sustenance for long periods of time. 
Such, therefore, require frequent plowings, and 
re-seeding with clover, timothy, orchard grass, 
and other rapidly maturing varieties, but not en- 
during, yet yielding well for a temporary purpose. 
Such are not xatwral pastures, and are unreliable as 
permanent stock farms. These soils are.usually 
sandy, gravely, and light in texture. Clays of 
almost any kind are good grass lands, but when 
well fixed in pasture or mowing grounds, they 
should rarely be disturbed, and then only in des- 
perate cases—such as a complete running out, or 
failure to yield. 

We have an instance at hand, for illustration : 
On our farm lies a broad field. Fifteen years ago 
a part of it was in plowed crops, which it grew 





vigorously, and well, and had been alternated for 
twenty years with such crops, and mowed 
grasses. Another part had never been plowed— 
both the same soil, a heavy clay loam, rich, 
and comparatively new. We laid down the plow- 
ed land under a heavy seeding of timothy, and 
red clover ; mowed good crops of hay from it for 
two or three years afterward; then took away 
the division fence between it and the old pasture 
adjoining, and turned it all out to pasture toge- 
ther. The old pasture started earliest in the 
Spring, and held out later in the Fall. The cat- 
tle and sheep which fed upon it would bite it into 
the ground all Summer, while the newly seeded 
was rank, and apparently much better. The 
sheep, particularly, loved the old turf, and fatted 
better on it than on the new. It was evident- 
ly sweeter and more nutritious than the other, 
and matted over the ground like a carpet, while 
innumerable bare spots of a few inches area 
could be seen throughout the surface of the fresh- 
ly seeded. The difference was, that the artificial 
seeds had not yet got possession of the new piece, 
while the old, in addition to the timothy and clo- 
ver which it held, was intermixed with white clo- 
ver, blue-grass, red-top, and other natural plants, 
mixing in, and giving a palatable variety to a 
full bite of herbage. It was five or six years be- 
fore the last seeded ground caught up with the 
other in a full surface of grass, and to this day 
the stock like the old pasture best. 

Now, if we choose to do so, by shutting off the 
stock, we can cut heavy crops of hay on these 
pastures, but yielding so many varieties of grass, 
they ripen unequally, and the hay is of inferior 
quality to that cut from one or two varieties 
mainly ; hence we do not mow them. 

On our Atlantic borders, and in parts of the New- 
England States, we know of numerous tracts of 
land so poor—although as natural to the pasture 
grasses as to any other valuable crops—that they 
grow little but five-fingers, ferns, and other worth- 
less weeds, or low shrubs. Sheep are the best 
stock to put upon such, and some are too far gone 
foreventhem. Plowing, therefore, is necessary, 
indeed indispensable, where their surfaces are 
free enough from stone or moisture, to admit of it. 
Some sort of stimulating manure should also be 
applied—not much matter what, so that it has the 
elements of fertility about it. If any vegetable hu- 
mus still remains in the soil, grasses will hold in 
it. If not, a succession of clover crops plowed 
under will furnish that humus so that the grass 
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will ultimately retain its hold, and become perma- 
nent pasture. But such pastures should not be 
cropped closely, at first. They should be fed light- 
ly, or not at all, until the roots have become well 
matted into the soil; and if the growth of aseason 
or two be suffered to lay and decay upon the sur- 
face, so much the better for its permanent good. 

Another fault, very common with many people, 
and rather taking in its theory is, the frequent 
changing of stock from one pasture to another 
during the Summer, giving them “a fresh bite,” on 
the idea that “ change of pasture makes fat calves.” 
Such is an old adage not half understood. That a 
change of pasture, absolutely eaten down to noth- 
ing, into one full of grass is beneficial, no one will 
deny; but a change for the sake of a change isall 
nonsense. Animals love their homes more than 
their changeable-minded masters are apt to ap- 
preciate. They never like toleave an old range 
for a new one, s0 long as the old range gives them 
a fullness of stomach, and every good stock- 
keeper knows that fresh, watery grass scours 
animals when newly turned upon it, while the 
well-ripened, solid grass of the old fields keeps 
them regular and healthy. That a change of food 
is desirable to cattle we know, but that change 
should exist in the food of the same field, not a 
necessity for the change in several different fields. 

We have a large pasture, containing as follows: 
A low slip of marsh, yielding a coarse, long, wa- 
tery grass, incapable of drainage from bordering 
a river; a tract of second bottom, not natural to 
the clovers, but full of red-top, fowl-meadow, and 
other rank herbage; a portion of dry upland, 
where the clovers, timothy and blue grass abound ; 
and, finally, a belt of open woodland, where 
grass freely grows, with some succulent weeds, 
These tracts are all within the same inclosure, 
and have been used by us for years past, as a 
common pasture for horses, sheep and cattle. The 
sheep prefer the dry ground, mostly, but oftentimes 
go down and crop the second bottom and woodland. 
So with the horses; but the cattle, every single 
day during the Summer, plunge into the marsh land 
and gorge themselves with the coarse water- 
grass, particularly in the mornings; then on to the 
uplands, where they lie and ruminate ; then into 
the second bottom ; after which, another rest ; 
and their late afternoon meal is taken on the high- 
est land they can find. Sometimes they vary their 
diet as to éime, but such is the round, in one way 
or the other, that they take, and all the grounds 
are fed off inturn. No man likes roast beef and 
plum pudding in constant succession. He occa- 
sionally prefers a dinner of boiled pork and corned 
beef, with coarse vegetables and brown bread, 
and a hearty Indian pudding to whip syllabubs or 
custards. So with the lower grazing animals ; 
variety with them is the spice of life. 

A word before we close, as to the economy of 
partitioned pastures. They require many fences, 
to which, in farm management, we are decidedly 
opposed. If we had a cropping farm, where 
plowing was the chief source of our productions, 
we would prefer that such crops would grow 
Our meadows should 
all be in one. And in pastures, we would have 
but two, or three at farthest. It is not in the 
change of pastures that we derive benefit to our 
stock ; we suffer more frequently by over-feeding 
—too much stock for the land. We have known 
a whole herd of cattle abominably poor through- 
out the season, although their pastures were 
changed once a fortnight. We have known other 
stock, as fat as may be, that only ranged one field 
an entire season. Our best graziers, and our 
most experienced dairymen prefer but one range 
of pasture for their bullocks and cows—separate 


of course, when both are kept—for the Spring, 
Summer and Autumn. If farming, or 
cropping is a part of their practice, the stock will 
be admitted, as occasion may require, for gleaning 
the surplus food in the grain fields, after the crops 
are off, or to consume the after-math of the 
meadows, but the pasturage is a permanent and 
continuous affair. 

In England there are large dairy and grazing 
districts, where the ground has not been broken 
by the plow since the Conquest, that any body 
knows of, and their owners would not have them 
broken at any price, so valuable do they consider 
an old turf. In many parts of America, fields of 
meadow and pasture have so lain ever since the 
laad was first cleared—more than two hundred 
years—the most valuable mowing and pasture 
they have. So, in constant use have been plow 
lots. An old farmer, upwards of seventy years 
old, once showed us a lot which he said had ne- 
ver been laid down in grass more than one year 
at a time, during his life-time, nor in that of his 
father before him, and that was over a hundred 
years, so natural was it to grain and vegetables ; 
but it had had good culture, and abundant manures. 
The proper application of land to the right purpos- 
es, with our increasing facilities for reaching the 
markets, are learning us sound lessons in many 
branches of agriculture, and division of labor ; 
not among the least of these, are the proper un- 
derstanding and treatment of our pasture lands, 
on a small scale even, as well as on a large one, 

———— + ——t Oe 


Reapers and Mowers, &c..... V. 
[Concluded from page 142.] 
= 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

In my first four numbers, I discussed the 
Trial of Reapers and Mowers by the United States 
Agricultural Society, at Syracuse, last July, and 
the Report of the same. In order to complete the 
subject, and further to show how little depend- 
ance can be placed upon reports of Judges at these 
‘‘Great Trials of Implements,” so called, I now 
propose to refer to the Trial of Mowing Machines 
hy the Massachusetts Society in July, 1856, for a 
prize of $1,000, and compare its decisions with 
that ofthe one at Syracuse. During the Massa- 
chusetts Trial, there were three Judges, and they 
subjected the machines to a much longer and 
more severe test than was done at Syracuse. In 
this one respect, (greater amount of work,) the 
trial was a much better one than that at Syracuse; 
but to make amends for this, the decision was the 
very worst which could have been given on the 
occasion, as I shall proceed to show. ; 

There were ten entries to begin with, but some 
withdrew previous to the trial; others were 
thrown out while it was going on; leaving at the 
close only four competing machines, viz: Ketch- 
um’s, Manny’s, Allen’s, and Henderson’s, or 
“ Heath's,” as they designate it, which was known 
as ‘“Caryl’s,”’ at the Syracuse Trial. The three 
Judges in this case did not subject the machines 
to the test of the dynamometer, nor indeed to any 
other mechanical or scientific test. Being shrewd 
Yankees, they had a more simple, and I dare say 
(to themselves) more satisfactory method of re- 
solving knotty points, and that was upon the prin- 
ciple of guessing ! 

1. They guessed, that the “Heath,” alias 
“ Caryl,” machine was less liable to clog than 
any of its three above mentioned competitors. 

2. They guessed, that it “ very evidently re- 
quired less power of draft.” : 

3. They guessed, “its cutting apparatus as 


mixed 








very much superior.” 








4. They guessed, “in other important features, 
it is equal to the other machines.” 

Lastly, with solemn gravity, not unusual with 
distinguished dignitaries on like occasions, they 
guessed, after having used the word “ important” 
no less than three times in rapid succession that : 

“ We, therefore, unhesitatingly, confidently and 
unanimously, express the opinion that the Heath 
machine, entered by D. C. Henderson, is entitled 
to the premium of one thousand dollars.” 

Was there ever anything more scientific, em- 
phatic, or autocratic’? For further particulars I 
beg to refer the reader to the Massachusetts Re- 
portitself. Pages 297 and 8. 

Now let usturn to the Trial of the United States 
Agricultural Society, at Syracuse, where this 
famous thousand dollar prize machine is en- 
tered as “Caryl’s,” and let us hear what the 
eighteen Judges on that august occasion have to 
say on these various five points, guessed out so 
“ unhesitatingly, confidently and unanimously,” 
by the three Massachusetts Judges. I quote 
from the printed Syracuse Report. 

1. Clogging. ‘The reel worked ill and the ma- 
chine clogged. Mr. Caryl (Heath) therefore aban- 
doned the lot and notifiedthe chairman that he 
was no longer a competitor.” Page 73. 

This is in other words, as I understand it, equi- 
valent ina delicate way to ruling out his machine, 
as unworthy further trial. 

2. Draft. By careful trials with the dynamom- 
eter, they make the Caryl (Heath) machine show 
115 Ibs. more direct draft than the Allen machine, 
and 30 lbs. side draft—the Allen showing no side 
draft whatever. The Manny (Wood) 88 to 93 lbs. 
less direct, and 27 Ibs. less side draft. The 
Ketchum 81 lbs. less direct, and 26 lbs. less side 
draft. Pages 75 and76. According to the opin- 
ion of the Judges, page 51, this would make a 
difference in favor of the Allen and against the 
Caryl (Heath) machine, in a day’s work of ten 
hours, equivalent in round numbers to 5,220,000 
Ibs. ‘That is to say, the team every day of ten 
hours work, in cutting over the same ground and 
the same quantity of grass, would, attached to the 
Caryl (Heath) mowing machine, be obliged to 
drag five millions two hundred and twenty-two 
thousand pounds more than if attached to the Al- 
len machine; and so relatively of the Manny 
(Wood), and Ketchum ! 

Yet the Massachusetts Judges had the assur- 
ance to guess this Caryl (Heath) machine the 
lightest draft of all its competitors. | Whether 
correct or not, I leave the wise men of the East 
and West to decide the matter between them- 
selves. 

3. Ofthe “ cutting apparatus,” the Report says: 
“It requires great thickness of blade to prevent 
them from bending up when dull.’’,...‘‘ As soon 
as the knives are dull, or a joint, or rivet loosens, 
it must necessarily clog and work badly.” Pages 
45 and 46. 

4, As to other “important features,” the Judges 
do not seem to be favorably impressed in regard 
to its cam motion, as they say, “ There isa great 
loss of momentum in this machine.”’....‘‘ The in- 
creased weight consequently augments the mo- 
mentum and wastes force, hence the great thump- 
ing noise and waste of force.”....“The open 
space between the cams are liable to become 
covered and filled with earth and to wear the 
rollers,” &c. 

Upon the strength of that thousand dollar award, 
the patentee forthwith proceeded to dispese of 
rights to various manufacturers counting largely 
on their future gains from the purchase. But what 
was the result the following season? Disgrace at 
the Trial of the United States Agricultural Socie- 
ty; and not a single purchaser of the machines I 
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have yet heard of, satisfied with their perfotm- 
ance, Thus there were great losses to the man- 
ufacturers, and greater disappointment to the 
farmers. 

It is astonishing to me that the manufacturers 
and farmers of this country will submit with quiet 
impunity to such a waste of their time and money. 

I shall now leave them to apply such terms as 
they think proper to the proceedings of the various 
Judges and Committees under review in these 
papers. H. L. 

Syracuse, May 3, 1858, 
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The New-York ‘‘Central Park.” 


ee an 

Our readers have heard ere this that, after all 
the talk about it, we arereally to have a great 
-Park in this city, and as itis to be one of the 
finest things of the kind on this Continent we 
think they wiii be interested in seeing the general 
plan for laying it out, prepared by Messrs. Calvert 
Vaux & Yrederick. L. Olmstead, and just 
adopted by the commissioners. To understand 
the location of the Park it may be well to describe 
the city and Ystand briefly. ; 

Manhattan Island upon which New-York city 
stands, is some 13} miles long from south to north, 
and is bounded on the west by the Hudson river ; on 
the east, by the East river (or outlet of Long 
Island Sound) which at the south end of the 
Island unites with the Hudson river forming the 
magnificent New-York Bay or Harbor. The north 
end of the Island is separated from the main land 
of Westchester County by a stream connecting the 
East and Hudson rivers, and called in its eastern 
portion the Harlem river, and in the western part 
the Spuytenduyvil Creek. (These two names are 
given respectively east and west of the point 
where the tides from either side meet.) 

From its southern pointed end, the Island 
widens to nearly three miles, and is gradually 
contracted again further north, The main part 
of the “ built up” portion of New-York city oc- 
cupies about five miles of the south end of the 
Island. The heaviest business portion is upon the 
south end—1} miles being almost wholly occupied 
with mercantile establishments, which are also 
more or less scattered over the whole city. 

For about two miles up from the south end, or 
Battery, the streets run in almost all directions, 
with one main street called Broadway (not very 
broad) running a little east of north, nearly through 
the center of the city, in a straight line from the 
Battery, 2} miles, to Tenth street, where it bends 
to a direct north course, cutting most of the 
regular streets and avenues at an angle. 

About 2 miles from the south end, the streets 
begin to be regular, and consist of broad Avenues 
running north and south parallel to each other, 
with parallel streets crossing the avenues at right 
angles and extending from,the east to the west or 
Hudson River (usually called ‘“‘ North River’’.) 
The longer “avenues” numbered from east to 


west, are named ‘I, II, III, IV, V, and so on}. 


to XI and XII. These avenues run nearly 
north and south—or a little from southwest to 
northeast. The figures at the bottom and top of 
the accompanying engraving show the Vth and 
VIIIth avenues, and the place of the intercepted 
avenues VI and VII. It will be seen that the 
Park lies nearly in the middle of the Island from 
east to west, that is midway between the 
Ist and XIIth avenues. 

As before stated, the streets run nearly east and 
west across the avenues. Portions of the streets 
are shown on either side of the Park. Those streets 
running east and west are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 &c., 
from south to north, beginning about 2 miles from 





the south end of the city. It will be noticed that 
the Park is bounded on the south by 59th streét, 
and on the north by 106th. street. The south end 
of the Park, (59th street) is very nearly five miles 
from the Battery or south end of the city. [We 
shall have quite a journey to get from our office 
in the south part of the city, to the Park for an 
afternoon’s stroll.] There are some twenty cross 
streets to the mile, so that the Park, from south 
to north, (59th to 106th streets) extends across 
47 blocks, or about 24 miles, and is a little over 
half a mile wide. It contains, therefore, in the 
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neighborhood of 700 acres. An idea may be 
formed of its size by imagining it*cut across into 
seven 100-acre-farms, each being half a mile long 
east and west, and about 100 rods wide north and 
south. This, however, is but little more than one- 
eighteenth part of the whole Island, which con- 
tains some 20 square miles, or nearly 13,000 acres. 

The engraving gives a pretty clear idea of the 





laying out of the Park. The walks, drives &c., 
are in the main indicated. The four business 
avenues running through the Park to connect the 
east and west sides of the city, at 65, 79, 85, and 
97th streets, are intended to be chiefly under- 
ground, so as not to interfere with the walks or 
drives, or the general appearance of the Park 
itself. ; 

The main Entrance is at the southeast corner, 
from Fifth Avenue, from which a broad carriage 
road winds along on the eastern side, and back on 
the west side, with several outlets. This will 
give a continuous drive of six or seven miles, dur- 
ing which can be seen the main features and points 
of interest in the whole Park. ‘The ground is un- 
even, and naturally varied with elevated points of 
land, and rocky bluffs, with depressions or hollows. 
These admirably adapt it to the purpose for which 
it is intended. 

There is a considerable variety of native trees 
still standing, to which it is proposed to add many 
others, so as to present to the visitor all the 
trees as well as shrubs and plants indigenous 
to this country, or all that will grow as far North 
as this latitude. A conservatory of plants is also 
provided for. 

The Parade-ground, on the southwestern side, 
will contain about 25 acres. Then ample play- 
grounds are to be reserved, one in the south, one 
in the middle, and one at the north end. 

Numerous shady walks and promenades, 
groves, &c., will be arranged over the whole 
Park. One beautiful feature will be the great 
number of evergreens to be interspersed, here in 
single specimens, and there in groups, giving the 
whole a cheerful aspect throughout the Winter 
season. 

The laying out and fitting up of these splendid 
grounds will be pushed forward vigorously, though 
it will be many years before the work will be 
completed. It will be but a brief period, how- 
ever, before the Great Cenrrau Park will be the 
leading object of interest in the Metropolitan City 
of the Western Continent, and ‘will of itself be 
worth a pilgrimage to see, study—and enjoy. 





The Ailantus for Prairies. 
ee ood 

We can hardly answer the inquiries of E. L. 
Watts, Lasalle Co, Ill., and others, as to the pro- 
bable value of the Ailantus for Prairies. This tree 
has not been in very high repute in the Eastern 
States, the two principal objections being its ot- 
fensive odor when in bloom, and its tendency to 
spread beyond desired bounds, both by root sprouts 
and the scattering of its winged seeds, . Its vigor- 
ous propagation would hardly be considered an 
objection in localities where there is such a scar- 
city of trees as on the prairies. We do not esteem 
the odor of the flowers so great an objection as 
many have done ; it lests but a brief period, and 
would never have been greatly heeded had not peao- 
ple ran wild in planting them in needless profu- 
sion directly around and almost within their 
dwellings. Asa shade tree they are rather late 
in leafing out. At this date (May 17), they show 
no leaves, here, while the maples have put on 
their full mantles of green foliage. 

The Ailantus is not so hardy as to be reliable 
north of latitude 43°. It is a very rapid grower, 
and even we living upon the prairies Scuth of 43 
we should give this tree a trial, but not go large- 
ly into its culture. The seed may be obtained of 
our regular advertisers, Thorburn, and Bridgman. 
It may be sown at almost any time, best perhaps 
in March, April or May. 





Good nature, like a glow-worm, sheds light 
even in filthy places. 5 
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Fig. 1—osaGE ORANGE BRANCH, 


Hedge Plants. 
—_o——. 

Jt cannot be denied, that in the old feua, Fences 
vs. Hedges, the champions of the Hedge carried the 
hearts of the public with them. All poetical feel- 
ing, and the sense of the beautiful speak clearly 
in favor of the green living wall—the home of 
the birds and of wild flowers. Gladly would we 
dispense with wood-fences, leaning, tottering, de- 
caying lines of tired-looking posts, strung toge- 
ther with moss-covered rails ; gymnastic schools 
to educate your own and your neighbor’s stock in 
sundry arts of hoof and snout, to leap over, and 
root under, to slipa “‘ rider ” or let down a “ bar ;”’ 
we certainly should never have discovered one- 
half of the talents of our critters if it were not for 
the old rail fences. 

An appeal is made to our pockets too. Curious 
chaps figure out the cost of fences, until actually 
it would seem that the only obstacle to universal 
wealth and happiness among us farmers, is the 
waste of labor and money in making and repair- 
ing our fences. One hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars are annually expended by the farmers of 
America, for sustaining the fences, says one calcu- 
lator ; and ten millions by the farmers of New York 
State alone, every year ! 

We believe that at least a small per centage of 
this outlay may be saved by substituting hedges 
in some parts of the country ; and although no 
one plant, in our opinion, is of universal adapta- 
tion, we propose to give, in this and the next num- 
ber of the Agriculturist, some illustrations of 
those plants most likely to succeed in this coun- 
try. 

The qualifications of a good hedge plant are: 





First—An ability to withstand the greatest ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, in the lat- 
itude where the hedge is to be grown. 
Many plants which bear well the 
frosts of Winter, lose their leaves, or 
are checked in their growth by se- 
vere heat or drouths. 

Second—It must grow rapidly when 
young, and have great longevity, not 
subject to disease or the attacks of 
insects. 

Thrd—It must bear well the oper- 
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ation of pruning, and the close crowding of the 
hedge-row. 

Fourth—For an outside fence, at least, it should 
possess “an armature of thorns.” 


THE OSAGE ORANGE, (Maclura aurantiaca). 


For the middle States, say south of 39°, and at 
some points a little further north, the Osage 
Orange, perhaps, approaches more nearly than any 
other plant the perfect standard, though, as we 
showed in the Agriculturist of August, 1857, it is 
not to be depended upon generally, north of 40°. 

Fig. 1 represents a twig with leaves of this 
plant. The leaves are about 3 inches long 
and 2 wide, of a bright, shining green. The spines 
are produced in the axils of the leaves. The 
fruit (fig. 2), from which its common name is de- 
rived, has very much the external appearance of 
an orange, and when ripe is of a rich yellow 
hue, rendering the tree quite an ornamental 




















Fig. 3. 





Fig. 2—os8aGE ORANGE FRUIT, 


object; but it is not eatable, being of a tough 
fibrous character, and quite insipid. 

The plant is dicecious, 7.e., bears the male and 
temale blossoms on different trees—the female 
tree producing the larger fruit, with perfect seeds. 
The male plant is said to produce smaller fruit 
with abortive seeds. 

The wood has great hardness and elasticity, 
and being used by the Indians for bows, is some- 
times called ‘“ Bow-wood,” or Bois d’Are. The 
sap in the young wood and leaves is of a milky 
character, and, according to Loudon, contains a 
similar gum to the India-rubber, or caoutchouc. 

The cause of many of the failures to produce a 
good hedge with this plant, is undoubtedly the 
want of the proper attention to the pruning. War- 
der, in his new work on hedges, gives us the 
proper shape for a full-grown hedge, the one re- 
presented in fig. 3. The form of the pyramid, or 
rather of the Gothic arch, can only be secured by 
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Section of a well made Hedge. The line c. shows where tie hedge is to be cut in June of the 2d year; 
d. line of cutting in the Spring of the 3d year; f. e. g. in June of 3d year; f, hk. ¢ in June of the 4th year. 
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the most severe pruning when young. He advises 
that the first year’s growth, after the plants are 
set in the hedge-row, should be cut back the next 
Spring, nearly or quite to the ground-line or col- 
lar ofthe tree. At the Summer pruning, performed 
in June, the plants are mown off with a horizon- 
tal cut (so as to leave the lowest lateral branches) 
4 or 6 inches above the Spring cut. 

At each semi-annual pruning, a hight of about 
6 inches is gained, and the horizontal is succeed- 
ed by the pyramidal shape as represented by the 
lines in. the engraving. This system, undoubt- 
edly the best one, is applicable to all deciduous 
plants. 

HONEY LOCUST, (Gleditschia triacanthos), Fic. 4. 


This plant, which gives considerable promise 
of success, is a native of several of the Western 
States, Ohio, Kentucky, &c. It is perfectly hardy 
in Summer and Winter. The difficulty with this 
plant has been, that it bears the requisite crowd- 
ing with evident impatience, and being, in its 
best estate, some 80 feet high, is sometimes kill- 
ed by the attempt to reduce it to suitable dimen- 
sions for the hedge. 

Fig. 4 represents a young, vigorous Honey Lo- 
cust; its formidable thorns covering even the 
older wood of the trunk and branches. These 
thorns, shown more distinctly in fig. 5, often grow 
to be more than a foot in length, with lateral 
thorns of six or eight inches. Having had some ex- 
perience of the character of these ‘‘ weapons of de- 
fence,” (in Western pasture fields, not in orchards) 
when a bare-footed urchin, we should rest in perfect 
composure were our pear-orchard and vineyard 
surrounded by a hedge of Gleditschia triacanthos. 
No biped or quadruped marauder would dare its 





Fig. 5. 


thorns. It bears clusters of crooked pendulous 
pods, 12to 15 inches long, containing hard, bean- 
shaped seeds, imbedded in a pulpy substance, 
which is very sweet and palatable, at least to 
the juvenile taste. Br. Warder recommends set- 
ting this plant three feet apart in the hedge-row, 
and attributes the failures with it to too close 
planting and subsequent neglect of trimming. 
From the very start, the Honey Locust hedge 
should be cut back te within 2 inches of the ground 
which will cause it to throw out numerous shrub- 
bery branches and counteract its tendency to form 
trees. All strong shoots having a tendency to 
over-top their neighbors, should be headed back 
as soon as discovered, 

The subsequent pruning is performed as recom- 
mended for the Osage Orange, fig. 3, and should 
be even more promptly attended to than that 
plant. William Reed, of Elizabeth-town, N. J., 
who has had twenty years’ experience with this 
and other hedge-plants, says he is satisfied that 
the Honey Locust is the best for Farm Hedges, 


and from its thorny character, a most efficient 
barrier. 
The young plants of the Honey Locust are, in 





Fig. 6. 


most localities, easily and cheaply procured of 
the nurserymen, and when this is the case, few 
farmers will find it convenient to raise their own 
seedlings; but where they are not obtainable, they 
may be raised from the seed. The great difficulty 
in this process is in causing the seed to germinate. 
By pouring over them when they are spread thinly 
in a shallow vessel, boiling water, and allowing 
them to stand in a warm place a few days, they 
may be planted in the Spring with a certainty of 
having good strong plants above the grouad ina 
fortnight, 
The foliage of the Honey Locust (fig. 6) has a 
beautiful feathery, graceful character, and the 
male and female blossoms, like the Maclura, are 
borne on different trees. ; 
et © ee > 

Destruction of Forests. 

—>—— 

Having given our plea, once and again, for the 
preservation of the forests, we now wish simply 
to record a confirmation of our views, which we 
find in one of the daily journals. It appears that 
a learned Frenchman, M. Brequeril, of Paris, has 
lately published an elaborate treatise on the influ- 
ence of forests, treating the subject both histori- 











cally and scientifically. His conclusions are, in 





being perfectly hardy, a rapid grower, easily kept, 


brief: “ that the forests act upon the climate of a 
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Fig. 4—GLEDITSCHIA TRIACANTHOS—HONEY LOCUST. 


country as frigorific causes; that they also act 
as protection against winds, and as a means 
of preserving living springs; and that they 
prevent the degradation or wearing away of the 
mountains. They also act as protection against 
the communication from place to place of conta- 


gious disegscs.” 
——————p-<s 





How to get up a Country Park. 

“ All work and no play,” according to the old ad- 
age, ‘‘makes Jack a dull boy; and as we have 
given our readers, since the first of January, a 
tolerably thorough drilling into the labors of rural 
life, we propose to change our discipline for the 
moment, and enjoy a trifle of recreation. We are 
the more inclined to this from receiving a com- 
munication from a distant subscriber, detailing 
his efforts at Park making within a few months 
past ; and as it may impart a useful hint or two 
to such of our suburban readers as now and then 
make an attempt in that line, we give it as writ- 
ten, with the heading as above: 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist; 


I learn by the New-York papers that your city 
government is getting upa great affair in the way 
of a Park, containing some eight-hundred acres 
of what is now flat, hilly, rocky, sedgy, peaty- 
mossy, swaly, woody—in fact, all sorts of land, 
besides sundry puddles of water, with which the 
Island of Manhattan is blessed in so compact, and 
restricted a compass. It is going to cost, I hear, 
several millions of dollars for the land, and ever- 
so-much more to lay out, engineer, cut-and-fill, 
plant, water, and road it. A wonderful thing, no 
doubt it will be, when finished—worth all its cost 
to the swarming population of your great teeming 
town, and a future model, I trust, in its extent 
and perfection of taste to the parks of other large 
American cities which are to follow it. 

There are some private parks in our country, 
too, but not half so many as there ought to be; 
and having alittle inclination that way, and a right 
spot for it, your humble servant has lately tried 
his hand in an attempt at one on his own occount. 
Know, therefore, Mr. Editor, that some twenty 
years ago I purchased in the neighborhood—say 
half a dozen miles distant—of a thriving town, 
far away in the country, nearly a thousand acres 
of wild land. It wag not all woods, exactly, for 
half a dozen families of those valuable creatures 
called ‘‘ Squatters,” had there pitched their tents 
—cabins rather—at a much earlier day. They 
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* made little clearings, inclosed small patches of 
ground for their corn and potatoes, and disfigured 
it so that when it came into my hands it was 
about as rugged and unprepossessing a bit of real 
estate as one would care to look upon; its re- 
deeming qualities being a fine natural surface, an 
excellent soil, valuable and stately timber—where 
it still stood—a long stretch of clear, broad, navi- 
gable river passing in front, and a charming view 
for miles distant, embracing in its scope, the vig- 
orous young town aforesaid. It was a natural 
resort for the Bald Eagles, too; where they had 
fur generations lived, and bred their young, and 
between them and the Squatters, the most har- 
monious relations seemed to exist, without harm 
of one to the other. Of apart of this “ Squatter” 
territory, having dispossessed the ‘‘ Sovereigns” 
by the purchase of their “ betterments ”—what a 
misapplication of terms for such vandal spoila- 
tions as they had committed !—I made a farm, by 
cutting down their girdled trees, clearing out their 
brush fences, straightening their lines, and clear- 
ing up the land to the extent of several hundred 
acres, and have occupied it for agricultural pur- 
poses ever since. Of this, however, Iam not go- 
ing to discourse. 

But the ruggedest part of the whole lay further 
along the river, worse mutilated than the other 
which I first took in hand ; and as I had no par- 
ticular use for it, I let my cattle range over it ing 
Summer; while all the neighboring bipeds, in 
search of holiday amusement, resorted thither for 
the excelleut fishing, found along the shores and in 
the stream opposite, and for gunning, and other 
vagabond recreations, usually, however, in a quiet, 
respectable way. It hasa long, sandy beach of 
half a mile, lying in front, wooded down to its 
shore ; just back of that a terraced bank, with a 
stretch of old pasture land embracing an occasion- 
al clump of Elms, Beeches, Oaks, and Maples, 
which the Squatters had accidentally, or lazily 
Jeft upon their - improvements ;” and a dense for- 
est in rear, as a finishing back ground—in short, 
a delightful spot to “loaf” of a lazy, sunny, 
Summer's day. How many times I have envied 
the sleepy loiterers as they lay along that breezy 
beach, under the shade of those grand old trees, 
their boats swinging lazily by the shore, and wish- 
ed that I could be as happy in the indulgence of 
such idleness! But I had no taste that way, and 
for years gave up the ground to them, and the 
eattle—or to the cattle, and them, rather, and re- 
served it, Micawber like, for “something to turn 
up” at one day, or another. Well, the time final- 

y arrived, and during the fine open weather of the 

past Winter, I took the matter in hand, and in an 
incredibly short time—to Park makers—cut out, 
not pianted, a grand affair of a hundred acres or 
more, of as agreeable recreation grounds as one 
could ask for—in a newcountry. There is wood, 
grass, water, bathing, fishing, yatching, row- 
ing, all to heart’s content, with a steamboat 
wharf to land at, and within half an hour’s access 
to eighty-thousand people. 

But, you may ask, Mr. Editor, how has this 
park been so readily accomplished, an old Squat- 
ter’s settlement been so easily converted into a fin- 
ished piece of shade, and pleasance? I'll tell you. 
Squatters do no sort of improvement by calculation. 
They move by chance, and accident, When they 
attempt to cut out a clearing, it is never done by 
straight lines. They cantle in here: they hack 
‘out there; if there is a swamp hole in one 
place, they fall the surrounding tree tops into it 
to get rid of further trouble, and so leave it; a 
clump of “ old settlers,” as they call the big trees, 
in another place they shy round it, not loving 


premises awhile, and then abandoning themto the 
recuperation of nature, the trees and grounds of- 
tentimes take those features which, when put 
under the action of a discriminating mind, yield 
the very thing you want, and which, perhaps, 
with all the study you could give it, under a state 
of nature, you could not succeed half so well in 
accomplishing. So with this place. There was 
a broad, open space of old turf ground alittle way 
along the shore ; then a clump of tangled young 
wood, underlaid with a thick growth of bushes ; 
beyond, a point of heavy timber running out from 
the forest into the open ground; a few scattering, 
stalwart old elms, oaks, and maples, which be- 
ing left out alone in the clearing, had thrown out 








vigorous young shoots far down their originally 
tall, naked trunks, and now gave dense masses 
of shade all around them. 

The edges of the deep woods, too, had become 
feathered down to the ground with the younger 
growth springing up beneath them, and covering 
up the bare trunks which new clearings are apt 
to show so repulsively, and thus prepared them 
for the hand of a skillful improver. Yet, all was 
wild, lying waste and unattractive. There were old 
frog-holes and swales, which had lain since crea- 
tion, and where the frogs had piped in shrill con- 
cert every Spring since Noah’s flood, now full of 
decayed tree tops that had been filled into them 
to save chopping up at the time of clearing. 'Ta- 
ken altogether, it was about as pretty a mess as 
one would care to go into, who did not understand 
quite well what he was about, and what he want- 
ed to make of it. Thousands of other just such 
spots, /and-wise, lie all over the country. 

Now, for the way of doing it: I first took a 
couple of good ditchers out to tap the frog and 
swamp holes, and drain them into the swales; 
half a dozen good woodsmen, expert in the use of 
axes and bush-hooks, and with a light axe in my 
own hand, and each a heavy one in theirs, we en- 
tered the grounds. For the first few days we at- 
tacked the brush-wood, cut it close, dragged it out 
on to the open ground, where it could be burned 
without scorching the standing trees, and piled it. 
Then, with my own axe in advance, I marked 
every bad, imperfect tree, or sapling that needed 
removal, while the men followed and cut them 
away, and chopped them up for clearing out. 
Thus, open groves of fine young second-growth 
were made of thickets and almost inaccessible 
brush-wood. Speetral old trunks of dead, stand- 
ing trees were cut down, and chopped into “ log- 
ging length” for hauling out ; and gaunt, crooked, 
ill-shaped things felled, to make room for the 
thrifty, and handsome ones. In short, whenever 
we saw a thing which required removal, it was 
done up thoroughly, and after a few weeks’ work, 
what looked so wild, rampant, and neglected be- 
fore, now showed as if the advance guard of ruin 
itself had rushed in upon it. There lay the 
slaughtered wood, and the hacked-up brush and 
tree tops, stretched out upon the ground, and 
sprawling over the grass, higglety pigglety, as if 
the very genius of havoc had made a descent up- 
on it, scattered hither and thither over many 
broad acres of ground, with huge old stumps here 
and there between, adding to the desolation; a 
nice specimen of “ improvement,” to the eye of 
a pleasure-ground admirer! 

Such was the first series of labor. Next, two 
solid yoke of oxen went out with us to our daily 
toil. The brush piled, and out of the way, we 
hitched to the worthless logs and rubbish which 
the fallen trees had made, and hauled them to- 
gether for burning; and what was fit for fire- 





wood we laid aside for that purpose. Any quan- 


heavy chopping ; and thus, after occupying their | tity of old decayed trunks and tops lay half 


buried under the leaves, and in the water-holes 
now dry, whole guarries of them—all these we 
hauled out one after the other, and made the 
ground clean throughout. The field stumps—those 
of the trees long ago chopped away—were pulled 
out and piled for firing, and every combustible 
thing taken out from among the standing trees. 
A few days of dry weather, and fire was applied 
to the heaps of dry rubbish. A jolly time we had 
of that, lasting a few days longer in “ picking up,” 
rolling the old charred logs closer together as they 
burned away, and “branding.” After this, nu- 
merous blackened spots of burnt ground and ash- 
es remained, which we scattered away with our 
spades, and sprinkled grass seed over, and this is 
now springing up to clothe the earth again, fresh 
and vigorous, A person knowing the place last 
year, would scarcely recognize it now, so chang- 
ed for the better. The features are all renewed, its 
face washed, hair combed, and brought into come- 
liness and beauty, at a cost not exceeding two or 
three hundred dollars; and here is a Park, com- 
prising all the maim requirements which belong to 
a finished one of the kind, with the simple differ- 
ence, that it has been made in a few weeks, out 
of an old slashing, instead of twenty or thirty 
years of engineering, leveling, plastering, prun- 
ing, manuring, and the thousand and one other 
things which are indispensable to create one from 
an already cleared surface. 

The most grateful sensation of the whole to 
myself is, that instead of a nusiance to my estate, 
and of little account in a productive way, it has 
now a paying fancy value worth treble any other 
part of the farm, from its attractiveness as a 
place of Summer resort to the neighboring town's 
people, who find that they have a watering place, 
and park, close at home, instead of going several 
hundred miles away to enjoy a less desirable one 
among ‘“‘the fashionables.” It is, in short, anew 
creation; something, made of nothing; and hun- 
dreds of such can be just as easily made all over 





the country. Rusticus. 
SD fe — > — 
Pruning Fruit, Shade, and Forest Trees. 
MR or) 


June and July are good months for removing 
large limbs from fruit and shade trees. The sap 
is now ina right condition to form new wood, 
and the healing process commences at once. 
The foliage also serves as a shade to prevent sun 
checks in the wounded parts, although where 
large branches are taken from fruit trees it is bet- 
ter to coat the exposed portions with the solution 
mentioned below. a 

The tools for pruning are: first—a sharp, finely 
set saw, nearly pointed at the end, that it may en- 
ter between closely growing limbs. Neither should 
it be a “backed’’ saw, but like the common 
b ard-saw used by the joiners. Second—a hand 
hatchet, like a small axe, easly used by one hand. 
Third—a stout pruning knife; and each of them 
sharp. Then, a step-ladder, easily carried in the 
hand, or on the shoulder. Of course we give no 
directions as to what particular branches are to 
be cut off, as the tree or shrub is not before us, 
presuming also, that the pruner understands his 
business. 

As to the mode or manner of doing the work, 
let every branch be cut close to the body of the 
tree, or main branch from which it is taken, and 
the bark pared close and smooth, for the wound 
rapidly to heal over. If a choice tree, a solution 
of gum shellac dissolved in pure alcohol to the 
consistency of cream, should be laid upon it with 
a paint brush, to exclude the air, and prevent the 
exposed wood from sun-cracking. 





Pruning, in general, is not half enough regarded 
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by tree, and shrub growers. A shade tree devel- 
opes half its beauty, and growth, by good prun- 
ing. Forest trees, where it is any object to do 
so, are all the better for it ; and every fruit-grower 
knows, or ought to know, that he can get no per- 
fect fruit, nor full crops, without special attention 
to its practice ; while every florist will tell you 
that to obtain the finest flowers, and the highest 
perfection of bloom, the nicest attention should 
be given to pruning out and properly adjusting the 
spray of the plant. 


The Orchard..... 


7 
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CHERRY. 
This is a common fruit all over the country— 
of-one-sort-or-another. Yet, choice varieties are 
not always cultivated; and although they are 
much more abundant of late years than formerly, 
they are not nearly so much attended to as they 
should be. The cherry, asa tree in itself, for 
shade only, is exceedingly ornamental. It is hardy 
—particularly in its seedling, as a mazard, or un- 
worked condition. Its shape is graceful and sym- 
metrical, its foliage full, its flower fragrant and 
beautiful; and fruit, if worth little for eating, 
is grateful to the eye. But when the value of a 
really good cherry for edible purposes is con- 
sidered, it is among the choicest list, and most 
economical of the smaller stone fruits. There- 
fore, where the soil and climate suits it, the 
cherry should always be cultivated as a farm and 
garden production—for household purposes, if 
not for market. 





SOIL AND CLIMATE. 

A dry, naturally drained—that is, a soil, with a 

porous, sandy, or gravelly under-stratum, letting 
off the water below, is what best suits the cherry, 
although it will grow and do well in a heavy sur- 
face-soil, with arificial or under drainage; or on 
a bank where the water-accummulations of the 
soil will flow rapidly off. But the true, natural 
soil for the cherry, of any kind, is a free, sandy 
loam, of good quality. In that, it grows, bears 
and luxuriates in perfection, and in such only 
would we recommend the plantation of cherry 
orchards, for market purposes. A few trees for 
family use may be put in almost any good soil— 
even a clay, made dry by under-drainage, if neces- 
sary. ‘ 
There are some soils too ‘‘fat,” as they are 
sometimes termed, to grow the cherry success- 
fully, such as river-bottoms, unctuous prairie soils, 
and others, rich in the decomposition of vegetable 
humus. The trees here make a prodigious an- 
nual growth, and when arriving at full bearing 
age, are apt to burst the bark of their trunks, 
crack in the limbs, and shortly die, Extreme de- 
grees of Winter cold in such soils are particularly 
fatal to them. The lighter soils are of medium 
quality in fertility, and are therefore most avail- 
able, giving them a moderate growth, which the 
season fully ripens, and prepares to withstand the 
rigors of the succeding Winter. 

Theclimate of our Central and Northern States 
best suits them, although, in proper exposures 
elevated at the South, and sheltered at the ex- 
treme North, they frequently thrive, .and do 
well. Indeed, they are so general in cultivation, 
that the localities favoring them are almost every- 
where understood, by residents of only a few 
years, who have paid any attention to fruit cul- 
ture. They should be tried everywhere, and if they 
succeed, the planter will be well paid for his pains 
and expense ; if they do not succeed, the experi- 
ment with a few trees will not be costly. At all 
events, the fact of ascertaining whether they will 
grow, or not, is worth the trial. | 





USES OF THE CHERRY. 


Every good housewife understands the value of 
the cherry, in the various cooking purposes to 
which it is adapted; and when of good quality it 
is palatable, in its ripe and grateful flavor, to al- 
most every lover of fruit in its season. Not only 
for the table, as a dessert fruit, is it valuable, but 
for pies, puddings, tarts, preserves, both fresh and 
dried, it is most convenient and desirable, taking 
the place of other more costly, and foreign fruits 
of less excellence. Then, asa market fruit, it is 
always saleable, and in demandat good prices--two 
to four dollars a bushel, in our cities, towns, and 
villages. When properly selected, the fruit bears 
transportation to a great distance, and keeps in 
good condition much longer than the peach or 
the plum. It immediately succeeds the currant, 
and if a succession of varieties is planted, may be 
in season for a number of weeks—in many in- 
stances quite two months, although the usual 


-cherry season comprises in the same locality, but 


about four weeks. It is scarcely needful to add, 
that a liberal use of the fruit, either in its natural 
state, or cooked in the many ways to which it 
is adapted, is both healthful and nutritious. There- 
fore, it is a desirable, useful, profitable fruit, and 
should be cultivated by everyone having the op- 
portunity, and to such extent as his own family 
wants, or the market demand may render profit- 
able. 
PLANTING AND CULTIVATION. 


Eighteen to thirty feet apart, according to the 
variety of the fruit, and quality of the soil, are 
the proper distances at which the cherry tree 
should stand in the orchard; and the general di- 
rections applied to the trees already treated of by 
us, equally well apply to them. Of pruning, cher- 
ry trees usually require little, and that chiefly to 
cut out cross limbs, chafing each other, or strag- 
gling out of place and deforming the head of the 
tree. The great drawback to the cherry orchard 
after coming into bearing, is breaking the limbs by 
careless picking, which should be guarded against 
by having proper step-ladders, hooksand baskets, 
and using care in detaching the fruit, which should 
always be taken with the stem upon it, thus pre- 
serving it from bruising, and enabling its carriage 
to a distance without crushing by its own pres- 
sure. 

VARIETIES. 

Were we to have but one variety of cherry, that 
should be the Kentish, or common pie cherry, so 
universally grown all over the country. Although 
called a sour cherry, and not so palatable to the 
taste as the better varieties of the ‘* English,” so 
called, yet for alluses, taken together, if is the 
most valuable for cooking, preserving and drying. 
It is the hardiest of all, and although not so ra- 
pid a grower, is a constant and prolific bearer, and 
withstands almost any amount of hard usage 
with impunity. Yet it equally well pays for good 
treatment and cultivation, and were we to culti- 
vate cherries largely, although it brings a less 
price in the market, we would not be without a 
fair proportion of these. They ripen seasonably, 
and hang longer on the tree than any other va- 
riety. We have had them in eating, picking them 
daily from the same trees for six weeks in succes- 
sion, which none of the choicer varieties will do. 

After this, we name the May, and late Dukes, 
Black-tartarian, Yellow-Spanish, the old Black- 
heart and Elkhorn, as standard varieties, long 
proved, and furnishing the cherry season through- 
out in reliable excellence of flavor and quality, 
from the earliest to the latest. There are many 
other varieties in circulation, some of them new, 
which have obtained either a local or general ce- 
lebrity, and are worthy of attention to the cherry 





orchardist. But as our object is chiefly to recom- 
mend those well established, reliable varieties for 
family use, and a general and profitable market, 
we confine our names to a limited number ot 
such; the books and nursery catalogues will give 
the rest. Thecherry tree is a beautiful object in 
itself, and an interesting fruit to the amateur ; and 
when time and opportunity permit, he may well 
indulge in a wide selection of the large number of 
new and choice varieties, many of which will 
amply repay the care he bestows upon them. 


DISEASES. 
These, happily, are yet but few with us, and 
tne worst that we have seen are those which 
originate in an urpropitious soil, already noticed. 
Insects sometimes trouble the fruit, and the leaves, 
as birds do the fruit always. But the treatment 
of these not coming within the range of our dis- 
cussion, we hand our readers over to the books, 
where, as well as the different varieties which 
may be inquired after, their various descriptions, 
and remedies may be found, and thoroughly 
studied. 
4 rt Oe 


The Pear and Cherry Slug. 
BY A. 0. MOOT, N. Y. 
os 

The insect which we familiarly call the Pear 
Slug (Selandria Cerasi), see fig. 1, next page, is, at 
the period of life when generally noticed by the 
cultivator, a greenish black, club-shaped worm, 
with a thick, rounded anterior extremity, and ta- 
pering toward the posterior. It is covered with a 
semi-transparent coat of slime, which” exudes 
from its bodv, and, in the hottest sunshine, does 
not become hard ordry. There is not the slightest 
indication, as it rests on the leaf, that it possesses 
either head or legs, but under the club-shaped tho- 
rax it has a head like a caterpillar, and by rubbing 
off its slimy coat, or by turning the insect upon its 
back, it willbe found to possess three pair of true 
legs,those which are nearest to the head, and seven 
pair of false or prolegs, the latter being more flat 
in shape than the former. While resting undis- 
turbed upon the leaf, the tail or last segment of 
the body is slightly raised. Atits greatest size, 
the worm is about half an inch in length; it is 
very sluggish in its habits, being rarely seen to 
move, not evenattempting to escape when touch- 
ed or otherwise disturbed, nor does it seek refuge 
from the most intense heat of the sun, or from 
the pelting rain, béing always found fully exposed 
on the upper surface of the leaf. 

It does not eat durng the day, but about sunset 
commences to feed. The injury consists in ite 
eating the upper skin of the leaf, while the lower 
skin and veins are untouched; the leaves imme 
diately assume a brown unsightly appearance, 
while the proper function of the leaf, the elabora- 
ton of the sap, is almost entirely obstructed. 
Young trees are sometimes irreparably injured, 
and I have seen many acres in a single nursery, 
the trees of which were, from this cause, rendered 
permanently unsalable, and comparatively worth- 
less. Older trees are often much injured by 
checking the formation of young wood and fruit 
spurs, which has a serious effect upon their growth 
and fruitfulness. As early as the year 1797, this 
insect attracted the “attention of cultivators in 
Massachusetts, and elsewhere, by causing great 
injury to the cherry, pear, plum and quince trees ; 
and it has, with little intermission, continued its 
depredations every year, until this time. 

We have thus far considered the insect in only 
one form of its existence It may not be unin- 
teresting to investigate its origin and its subse- 
quent condition. Like all other insects, its exist- 
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ence may be divided into four stages: first, the 
Egg ; second, the Larva, or worm state, which is 
peculiarly its eating and growing period; third, 
the Pupa, or dormant state; fourth, the Imago, 
which 1s the perfect or winged state. In this last 
stage only are the differences of sex discernible, 
and by the Fly or perfect insect by which the eggs 
are deposited which reproduce the brood of des- 
tructive worms. 





rag: 1. 


The Pear Slug full grown. The leaf with its upper sur- 
face partly destroyed. (a) The egg deposited upon the 
upper surface of the leaf. 


This fly of the Pear Slug is described as a four 
winged (Hymenopterous or wasp-like) insect of a 
glossy black color. The wings are somewhat 
convex on the upper side and slightly wrinkled, 
transparent, reflecting the colors of the rainbow, 
the anterior pair having a smoky band across 
them. The legs are tipped with a dull yellow 
color. The body of the female measures rather 
more than a fifth of an inch in length, that of the 
male is smaller. They make their appearance 
twice during the Summer, the first time about the 
‘end of May or the first of June, the second ap- 
pearance about the latter end of July. On each 
occasion they lay their eggs and disappear in about 
three weeks. 





Fig. 2. 
The perfect insect or fly of the Pear Slug--magnified. 


The cross lines represent the natural size. 

The engraving, fig. 2, represents the perfect in- 
gect magnified. The cross lines show the natural 
size. This figure is taken from an English work, 
as I have not been able, personally, to verify its 
identity with our own insect. The other cuts are 
transcripts of my observations. The slug-fly de- 
posits its egg singly on the surface of the most 
matured leaves, covering it with a frothy, white, 
varnish-like mucilage, which surrounds it, and 
zerves at once to attach it to the leaf, and to ex- 
clude the atmosphere. The small spot a on the 
leaf, fig. 1, represents the size and form of the 
egg which is seen as a dark center in the middle 
of a white spot. Fig. 3 represents the egg mag- 
nified, and the worm or young slug within the 


semi-transparent shell. Fig. 4 exhibits the egg 
also magnified after the insect has emerged. 





Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. The Egg magnified with the embryo Slug seen 
Gough the shell. 


Fig, 4. The Egg empty, after the Slug has escaped— 
magnified, 


It may here be noticed that Dr. Harris in his ad- 
mirable treatise on insects injurious to vegeta- 
tion, in speaking of the Pear Slug, states that 
“their eggs are placed singly within large semi- 
circular incisions through the skin of the leaf, and 
generally on the lower side of it,” It is singular 
that a statement made with so much particularity 
should be entirely at variance with the .facts of 
the case. The egg I have never been able to 
find on the under side of the leaf or in any in- 
cision on either side, but very plainly can it be 
seen by close scrutiny on any tree attacked by the 
slug, deposited upon the upper surface of the leaf 
appearing as a white speck about the size of the 
head of a pin. 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


(a) The Slug, after shedding its skin the last 

(6) The skin left upon the leaf. 

Fig.6, (c) The Cocoon from which the insect has been 
prematurely removed. (¢d) The Slug, after having 
commenced its change to the fly state. 


Fig. 7. The Ichneumon fly, magnified ; supposed to be 
of the species Encyrtus, taken from the egg of the Slug. 


When first hatched, the young slug is white 
and can with difficulty be discerned with the na- 
ked eye; it commences immediately to puncture, 
with small holes, the surface of the leaf upon 
which it is produced. It soon acquires a cover- 
ing of greenish black slime, and is said by Har- 
ris to live as a worm twenty-six days, shedding 
its skin during that period five times. At its 
greatest size itis half an inch in length, and is 
now nearly or quite ready for its last moulting. 
Fig. 5, gives its appearance after it has shed its 
skin for the last time, with the forsaken skin ly- 
ing near it. It is now much changed in color, be- 
ing of a yellowish brown and somewhat diminish- 
ed in size. In a few hours it falls to the ground 
and immediately seeks to burrow into the soil. 
Descending to the depth of several inches it 
forms a cocoon with a shiny brown interior sur- 
face, and a rough exterior with grains of earth 
adhering. Fig. 6 shows a broken cocoon with the 
insect, now much further diminished in size, ta- 
ken out. This is the Pupa or dormant state. It 
remains in the earth after its first appearance six- 
teen days, when it comes forth as the perfect in- 
sect, fig. 2. The second brood remain in their 
subterranean retreat until the succeding Spring. 

We will now consider the means for prevent- 
ing or palliating the injury resulting from the at- 
tacks of the Pear Slug. I would first remark that 
the slug is found in much greater abundance on 
weakly growing trees than on those of strong 
and rapid growth. This fact points to the first 
and fundamental remedy ; the securing of healthy 
trees and by the proper enrichment and 
preparation of the soil, of'a thrifty and uni- 
form growth. Ihave also noticed that certain 
varieties of the pear are much more subject to 
its attack than others. The Bartlett, Duchess 
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d’Angouleme, and Louise Bon de Jersey, for in- 


stance, have with me suffered more than the Glout 
Morceau, Vicar of Wakefield, and Beurre Diel. 
Nature has provided a minute but formidable 
enemy to the slug, which serves very materially 
to check its increase. This enemyis aspecies of 
Ichneumon fly which is also of the wasp family. 
Soon after the slug fly has deposited its egg on the 
leaf, the Ichneumon deposits its egg within the 
shell of the former, which developing to a minute 
grub before the time for the hatching of the slug 
worm, feeds upon the embryo slug, passing the 
whole period of its existence as a worm, and even 
undergoing the succeeding transformation through 
the pupa state, within the small space afforded by 
the egg of the slug, the natural size of which may 
be seen at a, fig. 1. 

Fig. 7 exhibits the Ichneumon fly as found in 
the egg of the Pear Slug nearly ready to emerge 
as a perfect insect. 

Fortunately for the cultivator, the Pear Slug is 
easily destroyed during the worm state, and since 
the discovery that the egg is deposited upon the up- 
per side of the leaf, it can be easily reached in 
this stage of its existence. 

The application at the proper time of lime in 
a dry or powdered state while the leaves are 
wet with rain or dew, will prove effectual in de- 
stroying the egg before it is hatched, or the slug 
during the time of its depredations. If the 
number of trees to be treated is large, it will 
only be necessary to apply the remedy twice dur- 
ing the season, provided the proper stage of the 
insect’s developement is chosen. This should 
be as soon as possible after the eggs are all 
hatched, which is usually about the first of July 
with the young brood, and the first of September 
with the second brood. The lime should be very 
carefully dusted on every leaf of the tree, and 
by following up the application promptly for a 
year or two the number of insects will be very 
much diminished. If applied earlier than the 
times mentioned, some of the eggs will not have 
hatched, in which case it requires much greater 
care and a larger quantity of lime; or if applied 
much later, many of them will have undergone 
their transformation into the pupa state, and 
therefore be beyond our reach. Many cultiva- 
tors have reported a want of success from the ap- 
plication of this remedy, merely from the want 
of that knowledge of the history of the insect 
which would enable them to choose the proper 
time for its use. I have found this remedy al- 
ways efficacious, and even plaster of Paris, ashes, 
or dust from the road applied to the slimy coat 
of the slug will cause it to sicken and die—Ru- 
ral New- Yorker. 


Currant Bush Insects. 


— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 


I write you in behalf of that old, familiar and 
useful fruit, the Currant. It is many years since 
I first noticed some of the leaves of the Currant 
bushes in my garden, which were then very 
fruitful and thrifty, to be covered with red spots. 
For several seasons, I paid little attention to them, 
as neither the fruit nor the shrub seemed to suf- 
fer. But at length, finding the appearance to be 
every year increasing, I searched for the cure, 
and found that wherever the upper surface of the 
leaf was turned red and slightly indented, the un- 
der surface was covered with lice. I then com- 
menced clipping off the affected leaves, and con- 
tinued to do so through the season. The next 
Spring, however, they appeared more wide-spread 
than before ; and since then I have been clipping 
and the lice increasing. Last season I became 








satisfied that this course would never cure—that 
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at best it only checked the progress. I then re- 
sorted to several compositions said to be death 
on the whole louse tribe, but without effect. Next, 
I smoked some of them thoroughly with a mix- 
ture of lard and sulphur. The rising fumes did 
not annoy them, except where the heat was sufli- 
cient to crisp the leaves. Then, asa last resort 
I made a strong decoction of tobacco, and applied 
it as well as I could; some of the lousy branches 
were held in the liquor several minutes ; but all 
in vain—even those that took the ducking, were 
as well to do as ever the next day. 

Last year for the first time, I lost my entire crop, 
and fear that most of the stems are dead. I did 
not remove any leaves last year ; perhaps, by do- 
ing so I might have saved my crop; but it is a 
great labor and promises but little; besides, the 
leaves are necessary to the perfection of fruit. I 
trim the shrubs several times in the season and 
keep them clear from grass and weeds. Some- 
times I cover the ground with chip-manure, some- 
times with forest leaves. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as the Currant is regarded 
as an indispensable fruit in most country families, 
and as this insidious foe, which I have been com- 
bating so long in vain, is spreading throughout 
this part of Vermont—how much further I do not 
know—will you or some of the readers of the 
American Agriculturist, suggest an effectual reme- 
dy. That you may the better do so, I will give a 
more minute description of the insect. 


Early in the Spring, before the first leaves are 
half grown, red spots appear on the upper sur- 
face of the leaf. Turning up the leaf nothing can 
now be seen by the naked eye ; but in a fewdays 
a small nit becomes visible, and from these origi- 
nate the lice. They gradually become quite 
large, when a pair of slender wings project from 
their backs, and they pass off in the form of a 
little fly. | Others succeed and go through the 
same process, till the under side of the leafis cov- 
ered with them, the redness on the upper surface 
increasing in the same ratio. As the stem grows 
and other leaves form, they suffer in the same 
- way. After the weather becomes warm and the 
lice thick and Jarge, a multitude of green flies, 
about the form and size of the common house-fly, 
swarm about and light upon the bushes, as if 
greatly interested in the case ; but what connec- 
tion there is between the fly and the louse I have 
not been able to learn, I think the one does not 
generate the other. The Currant louse is unlike 
any other that I have seen, nor have I seen it on 
any other vegetable. No change of the elements 
or of location seems to affect them. Their pro- 
gress, spite of everything that I have tried is on- 
ward. In Middlebury, twenty miles from this 
place, I saw a gentleman last Summer, clipping 
leaves from his Currant shrubs from the same 
cause. What can we do to destroy this little 
pest and save-our fruit. Dan. Goovyrar. 

Hinesburgh, Chittenden Co., Vt., 1858. 


REMARKS, 


The flies alluded to are probably the Honey- 
dew flies ( Tephritis melliginis) which hover around 
plant lice for the sweets which they obtain from 
them. A small species of ant is usually found 
guarding q flock of lice, running among, and ap- 
parently caressing them, for which kindness the 
lice give forth a sweet fluid which is greedily sip- 
ped by the ants. The flies referred to are also 
fond of “honey,” and if they espy the lice in an 
unguarded state, hastily alight upon them and 
with their forefeet rather rudely scratch the backs 
of the lice, and they, not likeing the rough treat- 
ment, spirt out the sweet liquid which the flies 
are in quest of, and it would seem, raise a cry for 





their defenders the ants. The latter hastily make 
a “ descent” upon their enemies and wo to the 
leg or wing which they grapple. The flies usual- 
ly beat a hasty retreat, but still hover about for 
another opportunity. We must leave some of our 
experienced correspondents to suggest a remedy 
for the pest described by Mr. Goodyear, and we 
hope they will also watch that destructive insect 
which has within a few yeas past, seriously in- 
jured the currant crop by destroying the branches 
themselves. We refer to the Currant Bush Borer. 
Perhaps our enterprising entomological contribu- 
tor, A. O. Moore, will capture some of them, and 
with glass and pencil “‘show them up” in the 
columns of the Agriculturist. 





To Kill Burdocks. 


There are many ways to exterminate this pest, 
but the following is highly recommended: Let 
the plants grow until Midsummer, when the stalks 
and leaves are full of sap. Then cut off the roots 
with a strong, sHarp spade, two or three inches 
below ground, pluck off the plant with a smart pull, 
and stamp the ground firmly over the remaining 
stump. It will seldom sprout again ; but if it does, 
it will be in so weak a state that another applica- 
tion of the spade will end the matter. 
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A New Strawberry. 


We have prepared for the Agriculiurist the above 
engraving of anew strawberry (yet unnamed). 
which is under cultivation by Dr. I. M. Ward, of 
Newark, N.J. Dr.W. invites the attention of cul- 
tivators, and amateurs to this fruit, which he 
will have in bearing during this month. Our en- 
graving—which is an exact representation of the 
size and form of the berry—is from a sketch made 
at the close of the last fruiting season, when the 
plant had, in a measure, expended its strength. 
Dr. Ward says of it: “ Other plants previously 
produced a larger number of ripe berries of uni- 
form size.” He claims as the main points of ex- 
cellence, or superiority, that it is “ very productive 
—the berries being of uniform large size. They 
are dark in color, firm fiesh, and superior flavor, 
and are borne on foot-stalks twelve inches and 
more in hight—the strength of the stalk 
being such as to sustain the fruit, and removing 
all necessity for mulching. The foliage shades 
the ground, so as to prevent, in part, the growth 
of weeds—and is so hardy as not to suffer under 
our coldest Winters, or be thrown out of the 
ground by frosts.” There will be opportunity to 
test these claims before the plants will be in mar- 
ket. The engraving exhibits a depression where 
we should look for an apex, which shows a pecu- 
liarity of type. 
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How to set out Young Plants. 
eth ie 

This is a little matter, yet of great importance. 
We once saw a bungling gardener set out a lot 
of tomatoes in the following way: He pulled up 
the young piants with his fingers, from the seed- 
bed, without loosening the ground, and thereby 
broke off a great number of tender fibrous roots. 
Then making a round hole in the vegetable quar- 
ters with a stick, he thrust in the plant, pressed 
the dirt around it with his foot, poured on some 
water, and left the plant to shift for itself. 

After secing him operate for a while, we beg- 
ged the privilege of showing him our way. First, 
we mellowed up the soil where each plant was 
intended to stand, and scooped out a hole for its 
reception. Then we tooka shingle (a garden- 
trowel is the very best thing for this purpose) and 
pressed it carefully underneath the roots of the 
plant so as to save all the fibers and to carry along 
with the root a quantity of the soil in which it 
nad grown. The roots were then set down in 
the hole provided and spread out in their natural 
position, and a little fresh dirtdrawn around the 
stem of the plant to keep it firm. A pint or so of 
water was added, and a couple of shingles set 
over the plant on the south side to keep off the 
sun. 

The careless gardener got impatient before we 
had set out many plants, and declared he “could 
not afford to fuss so with a few plants.” We told 
him he couldn’t afford to set them out in any 
other mode ; and on visiting his garden late in the 
Summer, we had the satisfaction of seeing that 
our method produced much finer vegetables than 
his. 
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To Repel Bugs from Vines. 

Gardeners will find this “leafy June,” this 
“month of roses,’’ a busy season, and not an 
unimportant part of their work will be keeping 
bugs off from the cucumber, melon, squash and 
similar plants. We therefore detail several modes 
of fighting this enemy. 

A decoction of tobacco and red pepper, sprin- 
kled on the leaves of the young plants, will repel 
the bugs. Even the pepper-tea alone will be too 
strong for all that have weak stomachs. A mix- 
ture of two parts flour and one of black pepper, 
dusted on the vines while wet with the dew, an- 
8wers as a partial protection at least. 

Open boxes, six inches high and a foot and a- 
half square, set over the young plants, will an- 
swer a good purpose ; or acheap and convenient 
protector may be made of birch-bark, pasteboard, 
or what is still better, old floor oil-cloth, pegged 
down, as seen in the an- 
nexed engraving. They 
_may be six or eight inches 

= e—— high, and ofany desired size. 
Where the two ends meet, it is well to tack them 
to one of the pegs. Place them around the hills 
as soon as the plants begin to break ground, bank- 
ing up so that no bugs will work under them. 
Very few of the insect tribe will go over them. 
Bugs do not appear to be skilled in fence climb- 
ing. Simply standing bricks on edge around the 
plants usually keeps them out. 

Liquid manure, made from hen-dung, and left 
to ferment, will drive off bugs by its offensive 
smell. Two shovelfulls of hen droppings to four 
gallons of water will make it of the desired 
strength. A half-pint of this liquid scattered 
over each hill, on every alternate day, will re- 
pel the bugs, and give the plants a vigorous 
growth. 

A neighbor of ours says he has treated his 








bug-visitors, for twenty years past, to a pinch or 
two of good Scotch snuff; they think this is 
something to be sneezed at, and therefore leave 
in disgust. 

We once knew aman who planted his seeds by 
the hundred, all over his melon patch, and gave 





the bugs the largest liberty of his garden. He 
declared that he delighted to witness the enjoy- 
ments of animal life, and. therefore would not kill 
bugs, but would rather feed them. He said that 
more than enough plants were left, after the bugs 
had taken their share, and he thought they were 
stronger and healthier vines, than if they were 
boxed up and dusted over with such acrid sub- 
stances as snuff, pepper, ashes, guano, &e. And 





besides, did not this method save him a great deal 
of trouble ? 





We present above a plan, differing a little from 
any one we have yet seen proposed, for staking 
or training raspberries. The sketch is from a 
plot in the garden of one of the Editors of the 
Agriculturist. This method of training has been 
practised for several years with satisfaction. It 
is, perhaps, better adapted to garden culture, 
where land is too valuable to admit the usual plan 
adopted in field culture of planting in large hills, 
four feet apart each way, to allow plowing both 
ways between the rows. 

As will be seen by the engraving, the raspber- 
ry vines are set in hills, 1} to 2 feet apart, in 
rows from 3 to 3} feet; the more valuable the 
land and themore carefully it is attended to, the 
nearer may be the rows. Two, or even four 
canes are set ineach hill at first, and at the pro- 
per time these are bent over and tied loosely to 
stakes set midway between the hills, one or more, 
as the case may be, oneach side. The new plants 
springing up are allowed to grow erect. They 
can be kept in a line, if desired, by running a 
cord along from stake to stake on either side. 
Each hill thus takes a fan-like look. This ar- 
rangement prevents crowding, secures the admis- 
sion of sunlight, and promotes a strong growth of 
young vines, which are to be the bearers the next 
season. It is of course understood that the root 
of the raspberry is perennial (lasting through 
many years), while the canes are biennial (living 
but two years), and producing fruit only during 
the second year. 

As soon as the bearing season is over the old 
canes should be cut down, in Autumn the stakes 
taken up, and the young plants, if of tender va- 
rieties, bent down and covered with earth. In 
the Spring, the last year’s growth is in turn tied 
over to the stakes to make room for a new 
growth. 

Frequently the young plants are so numerous 
that it is advisable to bend and tie three or more 
to asingle side stake. They should be tied at dif- 
ferent hights. 


—— es! 
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Ware Monry—A good looking Irishman stop- 
ing at a hotel to warm himself, inquired of the 
landlord “what was the news.” The landlord 








disposed to run upon him, replied, “ they say the 


devil is dead.”’ ‘An sure,’’ says Pat “that’s 
news indade.” Shortly after, he went to the bar, 
laid down some coppers and resumed his seat 
The landlord always ready for a customer, asked 
him what he wouldtake. “ Nothing at allat all,” 
said Pat. “Why then did you put this money 
here? “An sure, sir, its the custom in me own 
counthry, when a chap loses his daddy, to give 
him a few coppers to help him pay for the wake.” 


Qe 
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Frost in Valleys. 
a 

Many persons suppose that, because valleys are 
sheltered from the wind, they are therefore warm- 
er than the hills. Undoubtedly, they are warmer 
at certain times, especially in the Summer, and 
they are more comfortable in stormy weather. 
But whenever the air is still, they are colder than 
the hills. And why so? Plainly, because cold 
air is heaviest and sinks into the lowest places, 
and is not displaced by warm-currents there, as it 
would be on the breezy hills. When one passes, 
on a Summer evening, from a hillside into a val- 
ley, the change in the temperature is very appa- 
rent: the air of the valley is damp and chilly. 
The same thing appears in Winter ; the air of the 


j valley may be still, but it is sensibly colder. 


Hence, early Spring crops and late Fall crops 
often suffer more from frosts in the valleys than 
on the hill-sides. The same applies to fruit which 
is sometimes cut off in the valleys, when it es- 
capes harm on the hills. 

It is surprising to notice how different the ef- 
fects of frosts are, within a short distance, and 
with a depression of only a foot. We have 
lately met with the report of some observations 
on this subject, made in Montpelier, France. In 
a botanic garden. containing olive trees, sweet 
bays and fig trees, some perished from frost, 
while others escaped; and the different results 
were owing not to difference in the vitality of the 
several plants, but to the effect of shelter and 
situation. Thermometers were hung about in va- 
rious parts of the garden, but the effect of frost 
on the trees showed the difference of tempera- 
ture as plainly as the thermometer. For instance: 
in a low part of the garden, the bay trees almost 
all died, but in another part, on a swell of ground 
raised only six yards, they suffered but a little. 
So with the olive trees. In low places, the foli- 
age was killed back to the old limbs. And so ‘in 
all the districts between Montpelier and Nismes, 
the olive trees of the plain suffered more or less, 
while those on“the hills sustained no injury.” 
The same thing was found true with the fig trees 
and pomegranates. This report concludes with 
inferring the general law, that “cold is most in- 
jurious in low places where radiation is most in- 
tense in consequence of the tranquility of the air; 
and least injurious in exposed places where the 
agitation of the air opposes the effect of radia- 
tion.” 

A cotemporary journal mentions the case of a 
thrifty young hickory, about forty feet high, which 
stood in a depression about 20 feet deep. 
The young shoots had grown a few inches, 
and being quite succulent, were easily touched by 
frost. After a certain cold night, the leaves 
on about one half the tree, the lower half, 
were found to be black and dead, while 
those on the upper half were as green as ever. 
We lately read of an experiment where a thermo- 
meter suspended in a low valley, sunk on a frosty 
night to 27°, while on a rise of ground near by, 
only sixty feet higher, there was no frost, the mer- 
cury falling only to 33°. 





Facts like these might be multiplied, but these 
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are enough to suggest important lessons to 
farmers and fruit-growers. And among these les- 
sons, we may mention the following: Indian 
corn may be expected to suffer more from frost in 
low valleys than on hill-sides. Fruit-buds, espe- 
cially of such tender trees as peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, and delicate shrubs and flowering 
plants, native and foreign, will suffer less from 
frosts on the hills than in the valleys. The in- 
tense heats of low lands in Summer, and their 
richer svil, tend also to make a more succulent 
growth in trees so situated, and thus expose them 
to greater injury than those planted on the hill- 
sides. Let farmers and others living on the hills, 
who sometimes complain of the loneliness and in- 
accessibility of their homes, take comfort in the 
foregoing. Let all planters study local climates, 
and act accordingly. Surely they will reap a 
benefit 
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Trees on Made Ground. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

Some four years ago I built my house in the 
woods. While walling the cellar the workmen 
ate peaches and scattered the pits about, where 
a portion of them sprang up and are now growing. 
The next Spring I cleared some ground and set 
out 25 peach trees of two years’ growth. I dug 
wide deep holes and put in plenty of manure with 
rich soil from old decayed stumps. Now one seed- 
ling which sprang up near the corner of the house 
where I filled in some two feet with earth from 
the bottom of the cellar, is more than twice as 
large and far more thrifty, with no attention save 
pruning, than either of the 25 trees which are two 
years older. 

I also set out six cherry trees three years ago, 
which were then about the size of a man’sthumb. 
They are in my yard and are growing finely. The 
soil has never been stirred among them, with the 
exception of one tree which was set on a spot 
where I had carted in 3} feet in depth of earth 
from the bottom of my well, 16 feet in depth. 
The soil is a hard, stiff blue clay, mixed with grav- 
el. This tree has grown to exceed belief, being 
now more than a foot in diameter. Now what is 
it that makes so much difference in the growth of 
these trees in favor of the hard soil ? J. B. 

Newburg, Clinton Co., O. 

REMARKS. 

We think the success of these trees ts not 
due to the hard unproductive soil of the bottom 
of a cellar or well, as our correspondent supposes, 
but to the fact of their being upon ¢renched ground, 
with the good rich surface soil underneath for the 
roots to penetrate as soon as they should reach it. 
The filled in earth would be in a loose state for 
the roots to run among, and the soil although ap- 
parently poor, had not parted with as much of 
the “tree growing materials’’ as that near the 
surface which had long grown wood. The peach 
tree probably grew faster for being a natural fruit. 
Grafting a tree tends to check its growth and 
throw it into bearing. 

+ — Oe > —_—. 





Tue Usvat Resutt.—An Irishman in the wit- 
ness box, was asked what they had at the first place 
they stopped? ‘Four glasses of ale.” ‘“ What 
next?” “Two glasses of whiskey.” ‘ What 
next?” “One glass of brandy.” ‘‘ What next?” 
‘‘A fight.” 


Dentistry Fret.—A down-east editor advises 
his readers, if they wish to get teeth inserted 
gratis, to go and steal fruit where his watch-dog 
is on guard. 


The Buttonwood Tree. 


—— 


We do not rank the buttonwood or plane-tree 
(sometimes, but erroneously, called sycamore) 
among our best trees. It is, however, interest- 
ing, from the large size of its leaves, the peculiar 
white color of its bark, the. numerous russet 
seed-balls, many of which hang from its twigs 
throughout the year, the rapidity of its growth, 
and the immense size to which it attains. It is, 
we believe, the largest tree of the Northern 
States, and second only to the Sequoia gigantea of 
California. We have read of a specimen, near 
Marietta, Ohio, which, at four feet from the 
ground, measures 47 feet in circumference. Mr. 
Downing mentions one cut down on the banks of 
the Genesee river, ‘“‘ of such enormous size, that 
a section of the trunk was hollowed out and fur- 
nished as a small room, capable of containing 
fourteen persons.” 

It shows its greatest beauty when growing on 
the rich alluvial bottoms along our creeks and 
rivers. There, it often towers up 70 feet, and 
throws abroad a magnificent canopy of branches, 
surpassing nearly every other tree of the forest. 
Its peculiar habit of sheddingits bark at intervals 
throughout the year, adds to its picturesqueness, 
perhaps, but not to its real excellence as a shade 
tree. This habit is ascribed by botanists to the 
rigidity of the outer bark, its lack of expansive 
power corresponding with the rapid growth of 
the tree from within. The bark bursts instead 
of stretching, and falls tothe ground. Bryant al- 
ludes to this feature of the tree, in his address to 
Green River : 

‘*Clear are the depths where its eddies play, 
And dimples deepen, and whirl away ; 

And the plane-trees’ speckled arms o’ershoot 
The swifter current that mines its root. 

Educated minds love to associate this tree 
with its first cousin, the oriental plane, so highly 
esteemed by the ancients. The Academic groves 
and the neighborhood of all the Grecian schools, 
were planted with this last-named tree. It is 
linked with the names of Socrates and Plato, 
who discoursed of philosophy beneath its shade. 
There is but a trifling difference between the na- 
tive and the foreign tree. The foliage of the 
American is the largest. ‘The oriental plane,” 
says a writer, ‘‘ has the leaves lobed like our na- 
tive kind, but the segments are much more deeply 
cut ; the foot-stalks of its leaves are green, while 
those of the American are of a reddish hue, and 
the fruit or ball is much smaller and rougher on 
the outer surface, when fully grown.” We ob- 
serve that both varieties are advertised in the 
catalogues of some of our nurserymen. 

We donot know whether there are any serious 
practical difficulties in the way of growing the for- 
eign variety. It is to be regretted that the na- 
tive tree is occasionally visited with a blight which 
mars its beauty, and sometimes kills the tree out- 
right. The young shoots are sometimes nipped 
by late frosts in Spring, and when the tree recov- 
ers and puts out new shoots, they are often quite 
feeble, and do not become ripe enough in Autumn, 
to withstand the frosts of Winter. If it sprouts 
the succeeding Spring, it is, perhaps, to go through 
the same ordeal, and with less vigor to pass it 
safely. It is thought, by some, that this blight is 
not caused by frost, but is a disease or epidemic 
peculiar to this class of trees. They point, in 
proof, to certain brown blotches in the bark, 
where the sap has ceased to circulate. But may 
not these spots be the effect, and not the cause 
of the trouble? Strange indeed it is, that a native 
tree, and otherwise hardy and vigorous in growth, 








should be so smitten, while others around go un- 
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scathed! We observe that the same malady af- 
fects this tree in England. British writers speak 
of it as “‘in reality of a more delicate constitu- 
tion, and less able to bear the vicissitudes of the 
climate than the oriental plane.” 

Whatever may have been the cause of the dis- 
ease, we are glad to learn, that in many parts 
of the country, it is passing away, and the tree 
bids fair to become again healthy and vigorous. 
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The Paulownia.—Jmperialis. 
_—_——o- — 

We are not going té repeat any of the high 
sounding terms which were applied to this tree 
on its first introduction. The furor it excited, 
several years ago, in France and England, seems 
now almost incredible. It is too tender a tree 
for successful culture in the Northern States. 
North of Albany, it is generally cut down by the 
Winter ; South of New-York city, it attains con- 
siderable size. 

It is a native of Japan, and grows as rapidly as 
the Ailantus, whose wood it somewhat resem- 
bles, In its native country, it attains forty and 
fifty feet in hight. Its leaves are often two feet 
in diameter, slightly rough and hairy, and serrated 
on the edges. -They are heart-shaped, resembling 
somewhat those of the Catalpa, but are perhaps 
more like those of the sunflower. It produces 
clusters of bluish lilac flowers, of a tubular- 
shape, appearing in April and May, and having 
a slight perfume. ‘ 

Our Southern readers can grow this tree easily, 
and will need no urging from us to introduce it 
into their ornamental grounds. But there is an 
important use to which it may be applied, evenin 
the Northern States, and it is this which leads us 
now to speak ef the tree. This use is as an orna- 
ment to well-kept grounds. Let it be planted on 
the outskirts of a lawn, and it will give a peculiar 
air, at once, to the place. It will, perhaps, die to 
the ground every Winter, like herbaceous plants, 
but it will shoot up, every Summer, several shafts, 
six or eight feet high, with broad, palm-like leaves, 
giving quite a tropical look to the grounds about 
it. It adds something of the same aspect toa 
lawn which large specimens of hot-house plants 
do, when wheeled out in Summer into the open 
air; but with this advantage over them, that the 
Paulownia springs from the earth, while the house 
plants are confined in ugly tubs and boxes. Will 
amateur gardeners make a note of this! When 
they have tried it, as we have, they will thank us 
for the suggestion. 


<-> , 





Nozsopy.—The tallest trees are most fiercely 
assailed by the winds, The more shining mark is 
oftenest hit bythe arrow. The best man is the 
greatest object of hate by Satan and his emissa- 
ries. One should fear when only the evil speak 
well of him. Some writer, we know not whom, 
has versified a similar sentiment:-as follows : 


If nobody’s noticed you, you must be small, 
If nobody’s slighted you, you mustbe tall; 
If nobody’s bowed to you, you raust be low, 
If nobody’s kissed you, you’re ugly we know; 
If nobody’s envied you, you’re a poor elf, 

If nobody’s flattered you, flatter yourself; 

If nobody’s cheated you, you area knave, 

If nobody’s hated you, you are a slave; 
Ifnobody’s called you a ‘ fool’ to your face, 
Somebody’s wished for your back in it’s place; 
If nobody’s called you a‘ tyrant’ or® scold,’ 
Somebody thinks you of spiritless mold; 

If nobody knows of your faults but a friend, 
Nobody’! miss of them at the world’s end ; 
If nobody clings to your purse like a fawn, 
Nobody’1 run like a hound when it’s gone. 
If nobody’s eaten his bread from your store, 
Nobody’1l call you «‘ miserly bore;’ 

If nobudy’s slandered you—here is our pen— 
Sign yourself Nobody, quick as you can. 
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- GEANT DES BATTAILLES RosE—(Giant of Battles). 


Culture of Roses—Classification. 
—_—~_ 

Roses are classed into three distinct divisions. 
These are: First—The June or garden Roses, 
which bloom but once in the season, usually in 
June. Second—The Remontants, sometimes cal- 
led the Hybrid Perpetuals, which generally have 
several distinct periods of bloom. Tnird—The 
Eversioomine Roses, which are in flower during 
the entire Summer. 

The first class is the most common, and where 
others cannot be obtained a portion of them are 
certainly worth growing, especially some of the 
moss, brier, and climbing varieties belonging to 
this class. The highly prized Prairie Queen and 
Baltimore Belle are included in this division. 
They are all perfectly hardy. 

The second division is often confounded with 
the third, from the fact that certain free blooming 
Remontants, like the one shown above, with 
good culture on a rich, deeply worked soil, so ex- 
tend or run their periods of bloom into each other 
that they nearly approach everblooming roses. 

We prefer the term Remontant (growing again) 
to that of Hybrid Perpetual, which does not con- 
vey aclear meaning. This is an extensive class 
of hardy roses, embracing many of the finest va- 
rieties under cultivation. Conspicuous among 
them is the subject of our engraving. It hasa 
large flower of a brilliant scarlet color, growing 
upon a somewhat dwarfish, but vigorous bush. 
We consider it one of the very best of its class. 
Were we tomake an extensive plantation of roses, 
two-thirds, at least, would be Remontanrts. 

The third, or Everblooming class, has several 
sub divisions, among which are Bourbons, Chinas, 
Teas, Noisettes &c. Some of these are nearly 





hardy in this latitude while others need Winter 
protection. The Bourbons succeed as far north 
as Boston and Albany, with a slight Winter cover- 
ing, and are a very fine class. That charming 
rose ‘* Souvenir de la Malmaison” is a Bourbon. 
The Chinas are prolific bloomers but require Win- 
ter p-otection in this climate, Th Teas and 
Noisettes are but sub-divisions of the Chinas. 
We protect our Bourbons by bending over and 
covering with earth in the Fall, as we would 
raspberries. Our Malmaison came out fresh and 
bright this Spring. 

We do not propose here to go into a lengthy 
dissertation on the culture of this choice shrub or 
climber, but will remark that no plant repays 
generous treatment better than the rose. A strong, 
rich, moderately moist soil suits it best; and to 
succeed well the ground should be trenched and 
a full supply of well rotted manure and muck added. 
On poor ground it succeeds indifferently. As 
before remarked, high culture will nearly make 
everbloomers of the Remontant family. 
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Two Layers of Seed. 
= 

Ran continues to fall copiously almost every 
day. There is danger that many seeds will be 
rotted, and require a second planting. Fearing 
something unusual, after our almost snowless 
Winter, and valuing time, ground, and labor, more 
than seed, we sowed many of our garden seeds 
in double layers—first a deeper lot ; then a layer 
of earth ; then more seeds with a slight covering 
of earth. It will be strange if some of them do 
not find their way to the light, let the weather be 
wet or dry, though if it does not “clear up” soon 
after this date, (May 18), they may all rot. 





IN DOOR WORK. 


Milk as Food. 


Milk, if good, is without doubt a most excel- 
lent food for adults as wellas children. We think 
there are strong physiological reasons why child- 
ren, at least those under two years of age, should 
be supplied only with milk from farrow cows. We 
do not allow our own children to be fed with other 
than farrow cows’ milk until they are past four 
years old. The reasons for this were given on 
page 117 of the fifteenth volume of the Agricul- 
turtst (Feb. 1856), and we will not take up that 
matter again now, though we are inclined to do 
so hereafter, as we have no copies of that number 
remaining. We purpose now to refer briefly to 
to the composition and properties of milk. 

Milk consists of four principal ingredients, be- 
sides a little mineral matter, which may be ob- 
tained in the form of ashes, when the milk is 
dried down and burned. This ash, or mineral 
seldom exceeds 1 |b. in 130 to 150 Ibs. of milk. 

The main ingredients of milk are : water, sugar, 
curd (casein), and butter (fat). The average pro- 
sortion of each of these substances is nearly as 
follows : 


of, See o+ ceccereccecccccces about 87 Ibs. 
Sugar (of milk).............00. about 4¢# lbs. 
ee eee about 4¢ lbs. 
Butter, (oil or fat)..........0.. about 3 lbs. 
Ash, o1 mineral matter......... about 2 ib. 

100 Ibs. 


The sugar and curd are dissolved in the water, 
and the butter or oily matter is simply diffused 
through it, in minute particles, too small to be 
seen separately. These particles are enclosed in 
sacs or bags. 

Any one can separate these several ingredients. 

The oil will rise to the surface-ia the form of 
cream, A little vinegar or other acid will cause 
the curd (casein) to coagulate, when it may be 
separated by straining through a paper filter 
placed in an ordinary glass or tin funnel. Then 
boil it down a little and strain again, which wil] 
remove nearly all the curd, and leave a clear and 
almost colorless whey. Next evaporate the whey 
to dryness, and a mass of white sugar will re- 
main. Or, after separating the cream and curd, 
evaporate the whey to about one-fifth its bulk, by 
gentle boiling, and set it aside in a cool place for 
a few days, when white or transparent hard crys- 
tals of milk sugar will be deposited upon the bot- 
tom and sides of the vessel. A further evapora- 
tion and setting aside, will produce another crop 
of crystals. This is pure milk sugar, not so sweet 
as cane sugar, but still quite good. As above 
stated, 100 lbs. of milk contain nearly 5 Ibs, of 
sugar. The first described process of boiling 
down the whey at once to dryness, is adopted in 
some countries for obtaining sugar for food. 
It may be remarked in passing, that, according 
to the above table, there are about 13 lbs. of solid 
nutriment and 87 lbs. of water in 100 Ibs. of milk. 
The turnip has only about 10 Ibs of solid nutri- 
ment, and 90 Ibs of water tothe 100 Ibs. Water- 
melons contain some 6 Ibs. of solid food, and 94 
Ibs. of water in the 100 Ibs. (This renders al- 
most credible the statement that old Mehemet Ali 
was able to eat a forty-pound melon after the sub- 
stantials of his dinner). Potatoes have an aver- 
age of 25 lbs. of solid food and 75 Ibs of water to 
the 100 lbs. Eggs 26 Ibs. solid food and 74 Ibs. 
of water. Lean beef about 22 lbs. of solids, and 
78 lbs. of water. These comparisons show that 
milk is by no means poor in the substantial ele- 
ments of food. 





An examination of the quality of the solid ele- 
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ments the, sugar, curd, and oil or butter, and of 
the proportions of each, will further show the pe- 
culiar adaptation of milk as human food, Aside 
from the lime (or phosphate of lime) in the bones, 
the solid parts of the human frame, and of all other 
animals, consist essentially of oils (fat), and mus- 
cles (lean flesh) including the tendons. 

The muscles (lean flesh) contain nitrogen, and 
in their composition, resemble casein or curd of 
milk, albumen or white of eggs, gluten of grains, 
&e. 

The fats or oils are carbonaceous (coal) com- 
pounds, being, in their composition, very like 
milk oil orbutter. But sugar, as well as starch, is 
also a carbonaceous compound, and as food, it fur- 
nishes the elements for forming fat or oil. This 
fat or oil of the body supplies the carbon con- 
sumed in breathing, by which operation the car- 
bon (or coal) of the food is consumed, and the 
heat of the animal system kept up. 

Here then we see, that 48} wine quarts (100 lbs) 
of milk furnish 4} Ibs. of pure solid casein or 
curd, which goes directly tu form the muscles or 
lean flesh that give strength to the body. The 
same milk, 48} quarts, affords 3 lbs. of butter, 
which is almost identical with human fat. The 
same milk furnishes 4} lbs. of sugar, which also 
gives the elements for making fat, and for produc- 
ing heat. . 

The 12 ounces of mineral matter—thal portion 
left as ashes, when 484 quarts of milk are burned 
—consists largely of phosphate of lime, which 
constitutes the solid parts of the bones. 

We have, then, in milk the constituents of 
the animal frame, and what is more, they exist 
in good milk in just about the proportion re- 
quired to sustain and increase the several parts of 
the system. 

Another important consideration is the fact, 
that in milk the elements are already divided, 
ready to be acted upon by the gastric juice of 
the stomach, which is not the case with most other 
kinds of food. Much of the energy of the sys- 
tem is exhausted in digesting unmasticated solid 
food. Small lumps of potato, bits of meat, &c., 
though no larger than a pea, often lic for hours 
before fully dissolving, and produce irritation, 
and.frequently induce acidity or sourness—effects 
not produced by pure or water-diluted milk, from 
healthy cows fed upon well-conditioned food, not 
distillery swill slops, and such-like materials. 


Use of Lime. 
—— 

This article may be used in several ways, very 
advantageously, just now. Scatter it around 
your cess-pools and kitchen-drains, and over the 
floor of your cellar, where vegetables have been 
stored. It is a powerful disinfector, to prevent 
unpleasant and unwholesome odors. Use it libe- 
rally, also, as a whitewash. Have you old build- 
ings not worth a coat of paint, fences, sheds, hen- 
houses, and granaries in the same condition ? 
Give them a dressing of whitewash. And don’t 
forget the inside walls of your cellar. Nothing 
will make the air below stairs so sweet and 
healthy as this. 

_—_—— rt ee 
Scrap Books. 
ae. 

F. T. R, of Ottawa Co., IIl., writing to the 
Agriculturist, adds the following note containing 
an oft repeated, but none the less valuable sug- 
gestion: “ Persons very often meet with items of 
valuable information in old newspapers that they 
do not keep on file. If all these scraps were cut 
out and laid carefully away, and when a sufficient 








number were collected (say once a month) were 
neatly pasted into a blank book, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, they would, in a short time, form a valu- 
able fund of information for future reference. In 
this way, an Agricultura] Scrap Book, or a House- 
keeper's Scrap Book might be made that would be 
in constant demand for recipes and other informa- 
tion, besides furnishing pleasant occupation for 
leisure hours.” 
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A First Rate Whitewash. 


ge 

We have tried various preparations for white- 
washing ceilings, and the walls of unpapered 
rooms, but have never found anything that was 
entirely satisfactory until the present Spring. We 
have now something that affords a beautiful, clear, 
white color, and which cannot be rubbed off. 

We procured at a paint store, a dollar’s worth 
of first quality “Paris White ’’—33 lbs., at three 
cents per lb.—-and for this quantity, one pound of 
white glue, of the best quality, usually called 
Cooper's glue, because manufactured by Peter 
Cooper of New York. Retail price 50 cents per 
pound, For one day’s work, + Ib of the glue was 
put in a tin vessel, and covered with cold water 
over night. In the morning this was carefully 
heated until dissolved, when it was added to 16 lbs. 
of the Paris White, previously stirred in a mode- 
rate quantity of hot water, Enough water was 
then added .to give the whole a proper milky con- 
sistency, When it was applied with a brush in the 
the ordinary manner. Our 33 Ibs. of Paris White 
and 1 lb. of glue sufficed for two ceilings, and the 
walls and ceilings of seven other smaller rooms. 

A single coat is equa! to a double coat of lime- 
wash, while the white is far more lively or bril- 
liant than lime. Indeed the color is nearly equal 
to that of ‘Zine White,’ which costs at least 
four times as much. We are satisfied, by repeated 
trials, that no whitewash can be made to adhere 





firmly without glue, or sonie kind of sizing, and this 


will invariably be colored, in time, with the caustic 
lime. The Paris White, on the contrary, is simply 
pure washed chalk, and is entirely inert, producing 
no caustic effect on the sizing. Any of our read- 
ers who try this, and are as well pleased with it as 
we are, will consider the information worth many 
times the cost of an entire volume of the Agri- 
culturist. Had we known of it when we first 
‘‘ set up housekeeping,” it would have saved us 
much labor, and the annoyance of garments often 
soiled by contact with whitewash—not to men- 
tion the saving of candles, secured by having the 
ceiling always white enough to reflect instead of 
absorbing the rays of light. 





° 
To Keep Hams in Summer. 
ae + 

One good way is to put a layer of coarse salt 
in the bottom of a barrel, then lay ina ham and 
cover it with salt, and then another, and so ontill 
the barrel is filled. Of course, this salt should be 
dry, and the barrel should be kept in a dry place. 

Another and better way, is to sew up each ham 
in a coarse cloth bag, then give the whole a coat- 
ing of whitewash and hang up the bag ina smoke 
house, or any dark, cool place. 

A sure way of keeping hams fresh, but not a 
neat way, is to bag them as before mentioned, and 
burry the bag in the ash-hole, taking it out as 
wanted. 

We have known them to keep very well by 
simply wrapping in several thicknesses of news- 
paper and hanging in an open garret. A corres- 
pondent says they also “keep perfectly, as he 
has proved, by packing in sweet dry hay run 


through a hay cutter. Then wrap them witha 
single thickness of newspaper, and surround each 
ham with a portion of the hay; tie the whole in 
large cotton bags, and hang in a dry place.” 


How Wax is Bleached or Whitened. 


BY LEMUEL G. OLMSTEAD. 

[The white wax, so much used in many of the 
arts, for candles, especially in Catholic churehes, 
and which is preferable for ordinary sewing pur- 
poses, is simply yellow beeswax whitened by 
bleaching, by the same influences, air and light, 
which bleach clothing spread upon the snow ot 
grass. Any housewife can whiten what wax she 
may need for her own use, or even for sale, by 
simply forming it into very thin strips with a knife 
or pouring it upon the surface of water, and spread- 
ing it upon canvas out of doors. There are large 
bleaching establishments at Philadelphia, where 
the process is very similar to that described be- 
low, furnished for the Agriculturist, by Mr. Olm- 
stead, who witnessed the operations at the Cerei- 
uola, (wax Works), in Siena, Italy.—Ep. } 

Twelve hundred pounds of beeswax are melted 
at a time in a large copper kettle, A, which is set 














in brick work. B, is the upper view of a trough 
or vat made also of brick work, 20 feet long, 3 
feet wide, 2 feet in depth, and filled with water. C, 
is a solid cylinder of wood about 15 inches in di- 
ameter, partly submerged in the water, and turned 
like a grindstone. D,is the bottom view and E 
the end view of a tin vessel, into which the melt- 
ed wax is dipped. The wax falls in fine streams 
through the small holes represented by the dots, 
upon the surface ef the revolving wet cylinder, by 
which means very thin ribbons are formed that 
float off upon the surface of the water, the water 
being kept in motion by the turning of the cylin- 
der. 

One man dips in the wax; another turns the 
crank ; athird with a shovel made of willow twigs 
dips out the wax ribbons into large trays with 
willow bottoms, and two men carry it out to the 
bleaching yards, where are four tables, placed side 
by side, each 10 feet wide, 60 long, and 24 high. 
The tops of the tables are made of reeds, over 
which is stretched a coarse canvas, and upon this 
the wax in thin ribbons is spread. In handling 
the wax, spreading it, &c., it breaks up into short 
pieces. Two of these tables hold 1,200 pounds of 
12 ounces to the pound (Troy?). The wax is 
spread on the canvas about 14 inches thick. As 
it lays up lightly and loosely, the light of the sun 
penetrates to the bottom. 

They melt the wax over and make it into rib- 
bons twice, during the process of bleaching, which 
occupies thirty days, in which time it becomes 
white as snow. It is exposed to rain, &e. They 
prefer to have rain in that climate, because, when 
the sun is very hot, they are obliged to sprinkle 
water upon the wax to keep it from melting and 
running together. 

Immense quantities of wax candles are burned 
in the churches in Italy, as evéry Sunday isa feast 
day, as well as almost every week day. There is 
no worship there without the use of wax. Differ. 
ent colored wax is provided for different occasions. 
On some days the yellow, unbleached wax is used. 
Sometimes that which is colored. This is a very 





economical arrangement, inasmuch as there js no 
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loss of wax. That which becomes soiled, so that 
it is not a perfect white is thencolored. A Church 
orders from one of these establishments what they 
require of varivus sizes, &c. They burn what 
they need, and the rest is returned and deducted 
from what they took. They thus pay for the de- 
ficit. Only a few inches of a candle which is five } 
feet long are burned. 

There are five large Ceraiuole in Siena. ‘The 
large candles (some of 4 inches through and 5 or 
more feet long) are made by suspending the wicks 
and pouring the wax over them. They are made 
round and very true by rolling them under a plank 
on atanle. They are colored by putting in chrome, 
Prussian blue, &c. They are then hung up in the 
sun fora time to harden. Wax unbleached is worth 
three Pauls (about thirty cents); bleached, forty 
cents for a pound, Troy weight. 
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Recipes. 
— 
Rhuvarb Pies.’ 

“ Jeanne,” of Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y., con- 
tributes the following to the Agriculturist, which 
she esteems as a great improvement. “ Prepare 
the stalks by peeling their éhin skin, and cutting 
fine enough for a pie—one or two stalks less than 
by the old method. Put in a basin with two or 
three tablespoonfuls of water, and boil for a few 
moments which reduces to a soft pulp like apple 
sauce, Have ready, when partly cool, two soda 
crackers rolled fine, and two-thirds of a teacup of 
sugar instead of a whole one, which add, mixing 
thoroughly. ‘This is the rule for using 
upper and under crust.” 

(To this we will add, that a great saving of 
sugar can be made by adding to rhubarb a sinall 
quantity of soda—a pinch of soda will go about as 
far as a handful of sugar in neutralizing the acid. 
Whenever it is desired to economize sugar, or 
when a very sharp sour taste is not relished, the’ 
soda may well be used. It is invariably used in 
our own family and with great satisfaction.— Eb. ] 


one pre 


Dried Rhubarb for Pies. 

S.A. P., of Carroll Co., Ind., writes: It may 
not be generally known that good pies and tarts 
can be obtained by cutting your surplus pie-plant 
into small bits and drying them for Winter use. 
For use, soak them, and then stew them like dried [ 
apples. They are nearly as good as when 
fresh. 


Pickling Hams, Shoulders and Jaws, 

Peter Tillar, Jr., Westchester Co., N. Y., com- 
mends the following to the readers of the Agri- 
culturist: For the hams, shoulders and jaws of 
a hog weighing about 200 pounds, take 3 Ibs. 
of salt, + Ib. saltpetre, ground fine. Mix these 
well, rub on the meat, and pack away closely. 
After about three days, pour on a pickle, made in 
the proportion of 4 Ibs. coarse salt and 2 ounces 
of saltpetre to 5 gallons of water. These are to 
be boiled together, and added when cold. The 
meat will require pickling from 4 to 8 weeks. 
Mr. T. adds: *“* There may be better recipes, but I 
know this to be good. 


TKo Preserve Furs from Moth. 

A correspondent submits the following plan 
which seems quite plausible, since moths do not 
work in cotton or linen: Shake out the furs well, 
or beat them, to expel any moths that may be 
already in them; then inclose them perfectly 
tight in a cotton bag (or one of linen), and hang 
them in a garret, or other dry place. If there be 
no access for the parent moth except through cot- 
ton, no eggs will be laid in the furs. 











Wuate O11 Soap.—Many inquiries for this ar- 
ticle constantly come to us. It is to be found at 


most agricultural warehouses and seed stores, 


| and it is now offered in our advertising columns 


by the quantity. ‘The price is about 4 cents per 
lb., according to quality, price of oil, &c. We 
have been shown a lot of 8 or 10 barrels at much 
less prices, it being inferior for manufacturing 
purposes, but answering perfectly well for use on 


trees, &c. 








Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Notes and Rep.uiEs to CORRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
Interesting Extracts from their Letters, together with Glean- 
ings of various kinds from various sources. 

To Correspondents —More letters than ever 
have come in the past month, containing valuable commu- 
nications for the paper, and questions of general interest. 
These are all acceptable, but cannot be attended to faster 
than our time and space will allow. 


Letters on Private Business.—We have be- 
fore us a multitude of letters asking specific questions, 
and usually inclosing stamps, as is right, for personal re- 
ply. So far as is in our power we cheerfully respond to 
such letters, but we beg to say thattheir number far ex- 
ceeds our time and ability. Matters of general interest 
must first be attended to. Correspondents will therefore 
please consider any delay or failure to answer their per- 
sonal letters as wholly due to absolute want of time, and 
not to oversight or neglect, or to inattention to their re- 
requests. 

Caterpillar Brushes.—C. J., Queens Co., N.Y. 


We know of nothing better 9 
for the purpose you desire, 





than a little implement illus- 
trated in the accompanying 
sketch. This cut we have 
had made from a caterpillar 
brush which we recently re- 
ceived from the Brush Fac- 
tory of John G. M‘Murray & 
Co., Lansingburg, N. Y. 
These, froin the stiffness of 
the brush, and excellent 
workmanship, are svperior 
to any we have seen. It will 
be observed, that the brush 
here shown is to be tied to 
the end of a stick or pole of 
any desired length. It can 
then be twisted into the nests 
and by this means gather up 
the web and the caterpillars, 
and bring them to the ground. 
The brush portion is about 
seven inches long, and two 
and a-halfinches in its great~ 
est diameter. The retail 
price is thirty-seven and a- 
half cents. 


Cabbages for Sced.—J. R. Reeve, Shelby Co., 
Ill. Pull up a few cabbages by the roots, in the Fall, and 
stand them upon the groundinthe cellar. At planting 
time, in Spring, sey them out in the open ground, and if 
the head is firm, cut it across the top to allow the shoots 
from the heart to grow freely, and abundance of seed may 
be expected. Many set out only the stumps after the 
heads have been used, but we prefer the whole plant. 


Koses for Prairie Cottages.—Susan Gibbons, 
of Udina, Ill., inquires for standard roses. The common 
Michigan, the Queen of the Prairie and the Baltimore 
Belle are good, liardy roses. fine growers and bloomers, 
and with Lioomers inside of the cottage to cultivate them 
they would soon impart rose color to any prairie home. 
If anything could .win the ‘men folks” to the flower bor- 
der, it would be these roses. 


The Blooming of Callas.—D. B., Columbia, 
Me. Many of the parlor plants will not bloom until their 
roots have ‘thoroughly filled the pot or tub in which they 
grow. Putting the plant into a smaller pot will have the 
same influence as shortening inthe roots of a tree, and 
tend to throw it into flowering. Change the soil, putting 
in half muck, and give plenty of water. 


A Large Tulip.—E. Kalb, Fairfield Co., 0., 
writes (May 13), that he has a Tulip, of deep red color, 
the cup of which is 2} inches deep, and 5} inches in dia- 
meter ; and inquires if a lager one was ever seen by any 





one else. It is perfectly bell-shaped. The bulb came 
from near Hagerstown, Washington Co., Md. 


Grape Vines for the Conservatory.—Mrs. 
Robinson, Brown Co., Wis., and others. Make a border 
on ‘the outside of the conservatory, and plant the roots, 
introducing the vines through small apertures near the 
bottom of the sides of the building, as in a forcing grape- 
ry. if there be no space for a border, set the vines 
in large pots or tubs, using rich soil, and watering 
freely. In both cases train the vines up the sides and 
roof if glass. In the absence of a glass roof train along 
fhe sides. 

Wushroom Beds.—“‘C R,” of Wis., will find 
these fully described on pages 262 and 290 of our last vol- 
ume (Nov, and Dec. numbers). 

Clipping Strawberry Runners.—B. F. Reed 
Calhoun Co., Mich. Strawberries, for bearing alone, do 
better by having the runners clipped. Keep them short 
by pinching back once a week during the growth of the 
runners. 


Sugar Cane Seed for Feed.—A Western cor- 
respondent inquires if sugar cane seed is poisonous when 
fed to stock. We should say decidedly no, having not 
seen the least reliable statement or reason for such suppo- 
sition. 


Dead Bark on Apple Trees.—J. J. Jackson, 
Tioga Co., Pa. There area variety of causes for this 
Sometimes it is occasioned by a wet soil. For this there 
must be under draining. Sometimes it is caused by in- 
sects. For these, common soft soap with a scrubbing brush 
isagood remedy. A pound of potash dissolyed in two- 
and-a-half gallons of water put on carefully with a sponge 
will also remove them. 


Renovating Old Trees.—“B.” asks how to 
bring some old apple trees that have never received cul- 
ture or pruning, and are now bearing worthless fruit, into 
profitable culture. If very old and unthrifty cut them 
down tomake room for others. If still vigorous, dig about 
them in the Spring, top dress with a wheelbarrow load to 
each tree of a mixture of stable manure, muck, and wood 
ashes, scrape off the rough loose bark and eugraft one-third 
of the old top with good varieties of fruit. Follow thisup 
for three years until the old head is entirely changed and 
you may reasonably expect good fruit for many years. 
You will find some useful hints upon this topic in sundry 
numbers of the Agriculturist. 


Books on Evergreens.—Isaac Atwood, Jeffer- 
son Co., Wis. We call to mind but two works of the kind, 
viz,: Mehan’s Ornamental Trees, noticed page 234 of our 
XVth Vol. Price 75c.; and Warder’s work on Hedges 
and Evergreens, noticed on page 112 of this volume. 
Price $1, 


Norway Spruce for Hedges.—Samuel B. 
Ormsbee, Dodge Co,, Wis.. Most of your questions are 
answered in the long advertisement of Parsons & Co ,on 
page 92 March Agriculturist. We would procure.small 
plants, worth about $15 per 100. Such plants can be 
packed so as to beara passage of several weeks. The 
latter part of April would be the most desirable time to 
have them shipped. They may, however, be set any 
time in May, or even in June, but with more risk. Such 
plants will form a good screen, and hedge even, in four or 
five years. They will make good screens for a fruit or- 
chard. . 


Tuft Grass.—John Young, of L. I, takes it for 
granted that we know just what he means by this article. 
We think we do, for we have been in his region and seen 
it. We should not try tochoke it out with other grass 
seec, but with manure. The tufts, all that we ever saw, 
grew on rather poor land. Plow deep, manure hezvy, 
and till thoroughly, and we will warrant the tuft grass 
will cave in. 


Osage Orange.—S. W. Robinson, Taylor Co., 
Iowa. We published the information you desire in sun- 
dry articles,last year. In an extended tour through the 
West, we found few Osage Orange hedges uninjured by 
frost, especially north of latitude 41°....We desire as 
practical information as posssible about Western farm- 
ing. , : 

Pea Bugs.—Robt. Winn, Hancock Co. Ky., and 
T. A. Griffin of Ill.—Scalding peas before sowing, will de- 
stroy the bugs or flies in them,and prevent their doing fur- 
ther mischief without injuring the peas themselves. They 
can be dropped into water almost boiling hot, and stand 
until the water is cold. Imported peas are much less 
troubled with bugs than seed raised in this country. Late 
sowing puts the parent bugs out of their reckoning, and is 
generally an effective remedy. 

Clubs,—Rev. R. Osgood, Cayuga Co., N. ¥.—The 
papers of a club need not be sent to one address. They 
may be at different Post Offices even, if procured by one 
person, and coming at the same date. 
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Rot in Turnips.—E. Ryder, of Putnam Co., N 
Y., complains of this disease in his neighborhood—thinks 
the Swedes are more liable to it than the Ruta Bagas. We 
have heard very rarely ofa similar complaint; it is perhaps 
owing to ‘the character of the seed. We have always 
found cabbage and turnip seed imported from England, 
to do much better than the same varieties raised here. 
This imported seed can always be obtained now at the 
large seed stores in the cities. If the Swedes do not suc- 
ceed well we would recommend Mr. Ryder to try the 
White Sugar Beet, or the Mangel Wurtzel. Roots should 
never be fed alone. Mixed with hay, or with meal, they 
give a much better return to the cultivator. If fed in 
Winter, the animals should be kept in warm stables 
and the roots never be given in a frozen state. 


Compost for Potatoes.—W. J. Delpuechy, of 
Sheshequin, sends the following compost for dressing po- 
tatoes: 1 bushel ofashes, } bushel of plaster, } bushel of 
lime, } bushel ofsalt. Dose, a handfulin the hill at plant- 
ing, and a handful around the vines after they are up. 
We have tried all these ingredients in potato culture and 
found them good. The ashes have the most value. 


Tape-Worms in Lambs,—Dr. R. T. Gill, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., writes that “he has lost a num- 
ber of his Jargest and fattest lambs. They appear stupid, 
eyes blood-shot, or theyrun around in a circle. After 
death, tape-worms are found in their small intestines. I 
find nothing about the tape-worm in sheep, in any agri- 
cultural works at hand. You will oblige me by bringing 
the subject before the Farmer’s Club of the American In- 
stitute.’....We do not “patronize” the socalled 
‘¢ Farmer’s Club” referred to, and therefore lay it before 
the larger, genuine Farmer’s Club who read the Agricul- 
turist. 


Corn Growing T'wice—Poultry Manure— 
Benj: Fessenden, Providence Co., R. I., writes that, “last 
year he sowed corn in drills for fodder, manuring in the drill 
with hen manure, and dropping the corn upon it. The 
season was so wet that the manure proved too strong for 
the fodder, and it grew but two feet. He cut it and there 
was a sccond growth of over six feet.”” The manure prob- 
ably injured the corn it came in direct contact with, but 
the wet season did more to retard its growth. Itis better 
however, to mix a quantity of muck, or loam, and plaster 
of Paris, if you have it, with the poultry manure, before 
applying it in contact with seed. 


Cockroaches—“Itis said” that the green leaves, 
ofthe American Hellibore or Indian Poke weed, are a 
specific against cockroaches. Sprinkle a little molasses 
over the leaves, and place them near the haunts of the 
**bugs,” which will readily eat them and as readily die 
from the effects. Another plan is to strew cucumber 
parings in their haunts, which they eat freely, and are 
poisoned by'them. So it issaid. 

It is said that the Havre (French) Courier, says that no 
fly will enter a room in which a wreath of walnut leaves 
ishung up. Is that so? 


Gherkins.—D. Stebbins, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y, 
Plant and cultivate gherkins at the same time and simi- 
lar to cucumbers, which they somewhat resemble, al- 
though much smaller. They are used only for small 
pickles. 


Dwarf Pears.—Dr. Jarboe, of Kentucky.—It will 
pay to plant dwarf fruit trees, if you take care enough of 
them. 


Cutting Timber for Posts.—E. Haines, of 
N. J., givesus the details of an experiment in setting 
posts. ThoSe cut in June and set green lasted fifteen years 
and over. Those set dry lasted only five.: The time in 
which the dry posts were cut is not stated. It was pro- 
bably in Spring before the leaves started. We regard 
mid-Summer, as the best time, to cut timber for posts. 
The bottoms should be charred upon the outside. They 
should stand in the ground the topend downwards. The 
charring should extend a little above the surface of the 
around. . 


Leaves in the Orchard.—A. R. Pierce. of 
Windham Co., Vt., alluding to our advice last Fall, to col- 
lect tree leaves from the forest, roadsides and orchard, for 
hot-beds and bedding, asks if it would not be better to 
cart leaves to, rather than from the orchard? If all 
the leaves carted into an orchard would remain there, the 
case would be different, but so many blow away to be 
lodged under the fences, that they are of little account to 
the orchard. Better use them as absorbents of the li- 
quids which usually run to waste in the stables, and 
mixed with lime and, muck, return them to the orchard in 
the form of a rich compost. 


Gas Lime ,—“ Whistler at the Plow” wants to know 
if we endorse the views of the Patent Office Report on 
gas lime. We should not like to endorse anything from 
that quarter. It will undoubtedly liberate the ammonia 
from guano. The compost he speaks of will be efficient. 


Convention of Agricultural Editors. 
ee 

In response to a cir@ular of inquiry, sent out May 8th., 
there seems to be an almost unanimous concurrence In 
the opinion that it will be best, on the whole, to defer call 
ing the proposed Convention of Agricultural Editors, un 
til the meeting of the American Pomological Society in 
New-York city, on the 14th of September next, at 
whigh time it is hoped that, so far as practicable, the en- 
tire Agricultural press of the country will be represented, 
Arrangements for time and place of a first meeting will 
be announced in due season. 

OS mt Oe oe 
New Books. 
a ae 

Lire Tuoueuts.—We have listened to but few sermons 
by Rev. H. W. Beecher, yet we have always carried away 
sundry notes of beautiful passages that seemed to lie im- 
bedded in the stratum of the discourse like nuggets of 
gold in the quartz rock. These notes we have afterwards 
repeated in the home circle and filed them away as trea- 
sured fragments. We werenota little surprised to find 
upon our table recently, a neat volume of 300 pages, en- 
titled ‘‘ Life Thoughts gathered from the extemporaneous 
discourses of H. W. Beecher, by one of his congregation,” 
which on opening we found to contain many of the very 
passages we had noted down, with hundreds of others 
new tous. The book is published by Phillips, Sampson 
& Co, Boston, (at $1). Whatever any one may think of 
Mr. Beecher as a- man, or of his “isms” or politics, he 
cannot fail to be pleased with a book filled with glowing 
thoughts expressed “ in words that burn,” such as the 
following passages Selected from a hundred we had mark- 
ed to cull from: 

“The superfiuous blossoms on a fruit tree are meant to 
symbolize the large way in which God loves to do pleasant 
things.” ‘“Many men want wealth—not acompetence 
alone, but a five-story competence. Everything subserves 
this, and religion they would like as a sort of lightning rod 
to their houses, to ward off, by and by, the bolts of Di- 
vine wrath.” —*‘‘ A helping word to one in trouble is 
often like a switch on a ‘railway track—but one inch be- 
tween wreck and smooth-rolling prosperity.”——— 
‘*Some men are like pyramids, which are very broad 
where they touch the ground, but grow narrow as they 
reach the sky ” “Tecan forgive, but 1 cannot forget, 
is only another way of saying, ‘ Iwill not forgive.’ <A for- 
giveness ought to be like a canceled note, torn in two 
and burned up, so that it can never be shown against the 
man.” ‘In this world, itis not what we take up, but 
what we give up, that makes us rich.”.... 














Ture New Cierx’s Assistant is the title of a volume 
received from C. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row, New York, 
Publisher. ‘This work contains 600 pages, and over 1,000 
forms for legal documents of almost every conceivable 
kind required by bankers, merchants, auctioneers. me- 
chanics, farmers, and professional men. It embraces 
forms for mortgages, agreements,.contracts, notes, bonds, 
wills—in short, for any and every paper needed to be 
drawn up in legal form. Itis adapted to New England 
Northern and Western States, and California. The vol- 
ume is bound in leather, and sold at $2.50 

DicrionarRy oF TRADE Propucts, Commercial, Manu- 
facturing, and Technical Terms and Words. This is a use- 
ful little volume of 422 closely printed pages, by the well- 
known P. L. Simmonds. F.R.G.S., F.S S., published by 
G. Routledge & Co., London, and 18 Beekman-street, 
New York. We findin it many definitions of technical 
rms—especially foreign ones—not included cven in the 
unabridged edition of Webster’s Dictionary.... 

rt ie 





The Indiana Farmer—“ Home Papers,” 
ncanscigitions 

We havejust received from some one the April No. of 
the ‘‘ Indiana Farmer ’—This is the first we have seen of 
this journal, though the Agriculturist (more than double 
its size, but furnished at the same price) has been mailed 
to its address for a long time. In the number before us 
the Proprietor appeals to Indiana farmers : 

“To sustain a home Journal, published at theirown Cap- 
ital, and edited by one born and raised within the State, 
and of course better acquainted with its peculiar wants 
than one who never trod its soil.” 


A good text if well followed. In this Apnl number we 
find nine articles taken fromthe Agriculturist—including 
our own leader forthe same month. Of these nine 
articles, five are uncredited. Is this a fair sample of the 
numbers not sent us? The paper contains thirty-two 
2-column pages of (home?) matter, of which, twenty col- 
umns, (or about one-third of the whole paper) is trans- 
ferred from the Agriculturist. We admire their judg- 
ment in going to so good a source—but our admiration 
would have been doubled had these articles all been duly 
credited—with the credit accompanying each ariicle, 
rather than a page of the cover. 

We are glad, too, to have such strong testimony thatthe 
Agriculturist is really a “home paper” for Indiana farm- 
ers, and in consider&tion of the compliment thus paid, 





shall make nd appeal toour “copyright.” 





Agricultural Exhibition Lists Wanted. 
—_——@— 

We wish to obtain, for publication, as complete a list ar 
possible of all State and County Agricultural Exhibtione 
to be held the present year, in the United States and Bn- 
tish provinces, and we shall be obliged to those who will 
early send us in brief: Ist, name of State or County 
2nd, State ; 3rd, place; 4th, day of opening and day of 


closing. 
a > Bee ee 


Boys’ and Girls’ Own Columns. 


——e—~— 


° Different kinds of Type. 


Several of our young readers, and one “ old 
one,” thinks it would interest many seaders 
if we would set up a few sentences in differ- 
ent kinds of type and describethem. Well, 
this paragraph is set in Bourgeots so far. 


The sentence we are now writing will be set 
in Brevier type, which you will see is the kind 
most used in this paper. It is a little smaller than 
that above, and our printer says it will not hurt 
the eye-sight of the young, and the old can read it 
without difficulty. 


This sentence is marked to be set in Minion type, 
the next in size to Brevier, but we use none of it in 
this paper--except in the present instance, for the pur- 
pose of showing the type. 


We now come to Nonpareil, which is the kind general 
ly used in the Boy’s and Girl’s department. Twice as 
many words can be put ona page ot this type as in one 
of Bourgeois. It is not so good for the eyes of older peo- 
ple, and we use little of it unless much crowded for room. 


We now come to Agate type which is smaller still. This is 
used for the advertising pages. There are still smaller sizes 
catled Pearl, Diamond, and Ruby, but we have wone of them 
at hand. ‘There are also larger sizes called Long Primer, Small 
Pica, Pica, English, Great Primer, &c. Books are most fre- 
quently printed in Long Primer. 


All the above are set up solid, that is the 
pieces of type are set together with nothing 
between them... This paragraph will be set 
in the above kinds of type, four lines of each, 


but leaded ; that is, a thin strip of type metal 
called a “ lead,” is put between each row of let- 
ters, or lines. The first four lines are Bourgeois ; 
the secund four are Brevier; the next four are 


Minion ; thenext four are Nonpareil, and the last four 
are Agate. Yousee how much more open they ap- 
pear, and how much more pleasant to theeye. When 
much crowded for space an article or part of an arti- 


ticle is set in solid type like the first examples above, be- 
cause the leads take up room as you will see.- Sometimes 
an article will not quite go into a column or page, and the 
man making up the page will take out a few leads from 


the bottom ofacolumn. As above stated, these last lines are 
Agate leaded. You will see that while one lead is put between 
the lines of each kind, there are three leads put in to separate 
the different kinds of type. 


Pros. 30.—A FiLorau Esicgma, containing 32 letters 
which spell the names of four beautiful Flowering Bulbs— 


the names being arranged in the alphabetical order of 
their first letters., 


The 14, 19, 3, 10. is the name of a farm implement. 
32, 29, 2, 6, 11, 15, 14, is an esculent ae. “ 
23, 21, 25, 26, 27, 12, 18, a girl’s name. 

14, 15, 25, 15, 8, a boy’s name. 

6, 1, 3, 28, 26, name of a living general. 

30, 9,5, 24, 6, 22, 25, 31, 18, name of a State. 
1], 3, 2,10, 22, 2, a country in Europe. 

6, 10, 15, 18, 16, what no boy should ever do. 
7, 8, 29, 28, 4, 20, a support for old age. 

32, 31, 32, 32, 31, 25, a certain kind of apples. 
14, 17, 15, what boys and girls love. ‘ 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS (not before ackno —_ 
J. F. Hunt, Lee Co, lowa, 27,28, 29 ; Pondicton bie ss 
Tioga Co Pa., 27,29; Simon Warner, Chester Co, Pa. 
29; S. W. Stanland, Brown Co, IIl., 29; Jno. 8. Young, 
Suffolk Co, N. Y., 29; E. P. Lowe, Jersey Co, Ill, 27, 29; 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS — Problems haveb ntri 
which we can not find room for, at joashaat ven hean 
following: C. Hoffman Jr., Dauphin Co, Pa. Darl Cc 
Hastings, Rush Co, Ind. ; 0. W. D.,:Great Falls New- 
Hampshire; A.B.L. Warren, Queens Co, N. Yy P Ww. 
Hazell, N. Y. city; J. G. Sutphen, Somerset Co N J : 
Abraham Myers, Ovill Co, Ill. ; J. F. Hunt, Lee Co, fows 
Stephenson P. Sharples, Chester Co, Pa. ; ® 
boro, (2) ; Jacob D. Shank. Cliaton Co, Pa. (2); 
R. Noble, Berkshire Co, Mass.; G K.0O., Ro kingham 
Co, N. H; H. C. Jones, Marion, Ind.; P. Mix New. Ha- 
ven Co, Conn.; Jos P. Humble, Martinville,N.J.: J. G 
Guthrie, Decatur Co, Ind.: C. W. Bennett, Butler Co, 
Mich; F. E. Pearce, Washington Co, Ohio.; B £ 
Jerusalem Station, L. I. ; Susanne. Kings Co,'N. ¥.; Jo- 
seph Anderson, York Co, Penn. : Solomon T. Bearinger 
Davis Co, lowa; Eugene Johl, Kings Co, N. Y.;"H. B. 
Reist ; Lancaster Co, Pa. ’ ‘ 
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Alphabet used by the Deaf and Dumb. 


For several years past we have had partial oversight of, 
and a special interest in one of the boys at the N, Y. In- 
stitute for the Instruction of the Deafand Dumb. He has 
grown to be quite amannow. From him we have ne- 
cessarily learned how to communicate ideas by means of 
the fingers instead of by articulate sounds, and it occur- 
red to us that very many of our young readers would be 
interested in seeing how this isdone. We have therefore 
procured the above engravings to show the various posi- 
tions ofthe hand used to express the different letters of the 
Alphabet. Formerly, the manual Alphabet required both 
hands, and a Deaf mute who had lost one of his hands 
would be almost as bad off asa boy who had lost half his 
tongue. But the Alphabet which is now every where 
used, requires only one hand, which may be either the right 
or left. You will so often meet with Deaf and Dumbper- 
sons, that it may be not only a pleasant but a useful 
amusement for you boys and girls, to spend some of your 
leisure hours (if you haye them) in learning the above 











Alphabet. It is easily acquired, though at first you v ould, 
perhaps, make as slow and as awkward motions with your 
hands, as your little sister who is just learning to talk, 
does with her tongue ; and the skillful Deaf mutes would 
perhaps laugh at you as you laugh at the little one. If 
you have never seen a company of Deaf mutes talking 
together, you can scarcely have an idea of how fast they 
talk. At the New-York Institute we have seen nearly 
three hundred children out playing upon the green, and 
though they were very quiet, they seemed to be just as 
active and to understand each other just as well! as the 
noisiest crowd of boyseand girls we ever saw together. 
Their fingers moved so rapidly that we could no more 
distinguish the motions than we could watch the separate 
movements of your tongue, when you ure uttering a thou- 
sand /efters in a minute. 


~~ et ee oe 
Malf-Year Subscriptions Received. 


We would remind our readers that the present 
number cleses the first half of Volume Seventeen, and 
this is a favorable time to invite their friends and neigh- 
bors to subscribe—for a whole year, if possible. but if not. 
then fora half year at half the annual rates in clubs or 
otherwise. Two half-yearly subscribers will count as 
one whole one, in our premium offers. See Last Page. 








Market Review, Weather Notes, &c. 
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New-York, May 25,1858. 4 
The Wholesale Produce Markets have been very freely 
supplied*with most of the leading kin«'s of Breadstuffs, and 
prices have declined ccnsiderably. Yet the demand has 
not been remarsably brisk, either for home use, or for 
shipment. Home + rs have purchased only such lots 
as they Were immediately in need of, despite the tempta- 
tion held out to them, in the way of greatly reduced 
figures. Prices are now lower for most brands of flour 
than they have been at this period, for several years, and 
hoiders are willing sellers, not anticipating any material 
improvement for some time to come. Produce is mov- 
ing forward from the interior in unusually large quantities, 
and receivers appear indisposed to reserve their supplies. 
These circumstances, together with the absence of an‘ace 
tive inquiry for export, and reluctance to speculate, 
have contributed to the dullness and depression in busi- 
ness. Thedemand for Breadstuffs from shippers has been 
seriously restricted by the rapidly advanced claims of 
shipowners. It is noteworthy that within the month the 
freight rates on Breadstuffs to Liverpool haye been dou- 
bled. Flour aid wheat are now in good supply and fair 
demand. They close with more steadiness at our revised 
quotations below. Corn is scarce and wanted. Rye, 
Barley and Oats ure picnty and heavy....Cotton has been 
moderately dealt in ut, however, easier prices.... Provis- 
ions have been more active, but at irregular prices, 
closing generally cheaper than at the date of our last re- 
view.... Hay, Hemp, Hops, and Grass Seeds have been in 
very moderate request at about former rates....Rice has 
attracted less attention, and has tended downward....To- 
bacco has been in lively demand at full prices....: A fair 
inquiry has prevailed for Domestic Wool within the prices 
quoted below. The new clip will scon begin to arrive, and 
buyers are keeping back waiting for il, anticipating an easi- 
er market when the new cliparrives. Int he wool-growing 
districts of the interior there is an apprehension that prices 
will open very low. In Chicago a considerable quantity 
of fleece Wool was purchased last season at an average 
of 42jc. P ib., and sent Eastward, where it liad to be 
finally sold at 12c. P lb. undercost. Our Western ex- 
changes calculate that prices will open much below last 
year....Other articles ‘of produce have presented no im- 

portant variation from the previous month. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRicEs. 
April 24. May 29. 





























FLouR—Com'n to Extra State$i 15 @ 450 $380 @415 
Common to Fancy Western.. 415 (@ 4 45 380 @415 
Extra Western... ........ ..0+- 13) @700 40 @700 
Faucy to Extra Genesee 435 (@ 6 50 415 (@ 6 30 
Mixed to Extra Southern.. 153 (8 00 440 @700 
RYE FLour—Fine and Super. 300 @360 300 (@3 40 
CoRN MEAL...... ..-- 350 @ 400 350 @ 3 874g 
WHEAT—Canada White.. 115 (@ 135 1 0234@ 1 20 
EN eee 115 @ 145 105 (@ 122 
Southern White....... 118 @ 1 43 168 (@ 1 30 
All kindsof Red..... ......... 98 @ 1 23 80 .@110 
Corn—Yellow, new,......... 76 (@ i7 73 @ iW 
ON castes 09. cteneasce 74 @ 7 72 @ 7% 
DATS— Western... sccsevese 49 @ dhl 41 (@ 423, 
State biwes 46 @ 49 39 @ 4i 
Southern 38 (@ 46 26 (@ 32 
Are 68 @ 70 67 @ 69 
BARLEY 60 @ 70 56 (@ 64 
White Beans........ eeesee L3UQ@ 13728 1 064% 1 123g 
Black-eyed Peas, per 2bush.. 3.20 (@ 3 25 3 37349@ 3.50 
Hay, in bales, per 100 ibs...... 50 @ 75 40 « vil 
Coi ton—Middlings, perib.... 1234@ 125% RWig@ 1235 
RICE, NOT BOO TDS. ..0.5 0:5.050.06000 325 @425 325 (@ 4 Of 
a 2 Sere eee @ 8 43@ 7 
Porwk—Mees. per bb}.......... 18 10 (@18 20 17 85 (a8 Ud 
PRAMR OKA 5 655.5:50.05000 0:05 15 00 (@ 1431 (@14 373g 
BEEF—Repacked Mess...... 1250 (a1400 1175 (a@13 50 
Country mess oor coscceces £025 (1125 1050 ii 50 
, prime. . oe 182 OWED 8 00 (@ 8 Su 
HuGs, Dressed, per iv.. 534@ 7 6 (a 6% 
Lard, in bbls. per lb .......... 143@ 1124 1g@ 11s 
Burrer—Western, per lb..... 12 @ = 20 12 @ 19 
ee Fee Pre a 18 (@ 2 14 (w 2% 
OT Ef | rea 7 @ 9 6 ww 8 
Eccs—Fresh, per dozen...... ll @ 12 ll a@ 12 
FEATHERS, Live Geese perlb. 40 @ 47 409 (@ 30 
SeEpD—Clover, per ib .......... 7@ 8 7 fa 734 
Timothy, per bushel.. ........ 156 @2 29 175 ‘@ 225 
SuGaR, Brown, per lb......... SA4(@ i4 5ya@ 734 
Mo.asSes, New-Orleans,prgl 35 @ 3635 353@ 37 
SOFFEE, Rio, per lb...... ... 9y@ 11K 935@ 11g 
Togacco—Kentucky, &c. pr lb 64@ 17 6 @ 17 
Seed Leaf, per Ib........... 9 @ 35 9 @ 3% 
WooL-Domestic fleece, per lb. 27 @ 45 23 @ 45 
Domestic, pulled, perlb ..... 20 @ 2 22 .@ 33 
Hemp—Undr'd Amer’n pr ton. 100 (@U5 105 a5 
Dressed American, perton.... 170 (@185 170 (A185 
TALLOW, per lb.. @ Wy 2¢ @ wy 
(@ 36 00 (@36 50 
ATOLS 406 @ 500 
Mercers, per bb} (@ 275 225 @2%75 
Peach Blow, pe r bbl 325 @ 3 50 225 @2%7 
CORere, DOT DL. «... +. isiceess 275 (@ 300 275 (@ 3 00 
Onions—Red, perbbl.... .... 150 @ 175 125 @1 50 
APPLEs—Russets, per bb! 300 @ 3 50 350 @ 500 
Asparagus—per bunch..... ; 12 @ 18 
Green Peas—Nortolk, per bbl.. 500 @ 
Rhubarb—per 100 bunches..... 300 @ 460 
TURNiIps—Ruta bagas, per bbi 40 @ 50 75 (@ 8gs7 
POULTRY—F owls, per |b. 15 @ 17 14 @ 15 
Chickens, Spring, per pair..... 75 @1 00 56 @ 100 
Ducks, per ib.......... ea 18 @ 2l 18 @ 2 
Turkeys, per lb......... 1 @ 18 1, @ 18 


The total receipts and the total sales of Breadstuffs for 
27 business days, ending with to-day, have been as fol- 
lows: 


Receipts. Sales. 
Wheat-fiour, bbis...... eT TT Ty Mee) 347.470 
Wheat, bush .......cccscsccccsess 539 ,000 730.250 
SUL Padiendasincs isu pene sastak nunenpacheden 502°200 741.600 
> 26,760 74.490 
ee 101.300 

173,350 





This statement affofds the following comparison of the 
total receipts and sales in each of the last two months: 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 bus. days last mon., 202,000 56,259 672,500 35,000 12,500 56,15? 
27 bus. days this mon, 274,700 539,000 502,200 26,760 173,350 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
25 business days last month, 273.665 323,950 784 000 61,160 61,500 
27 business days this month, 347,470 730,250 741,600 74,400 101,300 

The following is a comparative statement of exports of 
the leading kinds of Breadstuffs from the port of New 
York, from Jan. 1, to May 17, both days included : 
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Be — 2 ne SS —— 
1857. 1858. 
Wheat Flour, bblis............-sccccceses 352,763 478,591 
Rye Flour, bbls. 1,228 2,963 
Corn Meal, bb! 29,830 26,893 
WHORE DUBDDIG. ..incssccicessneveccesas 836,599 503,137 
WO DOMUOIB 62 5<.cca6 2 ecceeseseeecee= 1,451,070 1,263,650 
PAPO UNDO ess los sis sieacsonies:cscs weaves 81,446 —_—— 
Shipments from Milwaukee, this season, to May J 5. 
PlOUY, DONE cece sa 100,343 | Wheat, bush 87,139 
OTR, DUBIN 0% - s. <s0% 20 10,000 | Oats, bush.......... 35 3 
Shipments from Chicago, this season, to Muy 17. 
Flour, bols..........59,211 | Barley, bush... 37,715 
Wheat, bush..... 2.224,920 | Oats, bush........... 
Corn, bushels...... 820,695 
Stock in store, at Chicago, May 15. 

6 FU AGT | TGC, VOB occ ccccscecs 331 
Wheat, bush...... 714,382 | Barley, bush.......... 24,055 
CORR, CGRccseccase 71,475 | Oats, bush............ 101,115 

N. Y. Live Stock Marxets—BeEeEves—Receipts for 


four weeks ending May 19, were 13,390 ; or 1,828 more 
than the preceding four weeks. Receipts and variations 
of prices were, for week ending: April 28, (3,229) ashade 
higher ; May 5, (3,413) }c. lower; May 12, (3,589) ic. low- 
er; May 19, (3,159) #c. higher ; making a decline of ic. 
per lb. during the month. May 19, prices ranged on esti- 
mated dressed weight as follows: First quality, 93¢c.@ 
10c.: Medium grade, 9c.@9jc.: Poor quality, 8c.@8}c.: 
Average ofall sales, Sic. The average price the corres- 
ponding week in 1857 was 13c. or more than 4c. higher. 

Vea. CaLves have deen in large supply for the past 
four weeks, receipts footing up 3,874 head. They are now 
worth 5}c.@btc. per lb. gross or live weight for good 
calves, and 4c @5c. for common animals. 

SHEEP anp LamBs.—Receipts for four weeks past have 
been more free, emounting to 20,585, against 13,851 the 
previous month. Fat Wool sheepare now worth 5c.@6c. 
per lb. gross. Good Lambs command ready sales at $3 00 
(@$4 50 and $ 500 for extra ones. 

Hoas.—Arrival have been large and prices mainly low. 
Good Corn Hogs are only worth 5c.@5jc. per lb. Jive 
weight. 

Tue Weatuer.—The prospects of an early Spring in 
April has been nearly spoiled in May by a succession of 
cold rains, nearly every day, which have continued to 
the present time with very little sunshine intervening. 
Crops put in early and well sprouted, or up before the 
rains came on, appear to stand it very well, while for those 
= in later, we fear many of them will rot in the ground. 

3eginning with our final notes of last month, our Weather 
Notes, condensed, read: April 25, clear and cool ; 26, 
cold, mercury 32°. Peaches in bloom in danger of injury. 
Snow Squall during the day ; 27, cool, cloudy day, with 
wind N. E. and snow spits falling; 28, clear and 
cool; 29 and 30, clear and warm, peach, pear and cherry 
treesin bloom. May 1 and 2, cloudy but warm; 3 and 4, 
clear and pleasant; 5, 6, and 7, rainy most of the time, 
wind N. E.; 8, clear and fine; 9, cloudy and cool; 10, 
cloudy A.M., rain P.M.; 11, cool rainy day , ground very 
wet, and work getting backward; 12 and 13, clear and 
fine; 14and 15, rainy days; 16 and 17, cloudy and cool, 
18, wind N. E, and raining most of the day: 19, warm 
but cloudy; 20, cloudy AM. N. E. rain, finishing with 
thunder showers P.M.; 2], sprinkling of rain; 22, 23, 
mosily clear; 24, cloudy, with a sprinkling of rain. 

>< —— @ me me ——ti— 


Cheap Sugar Cane Sced for Soiling. 


In our last purchase of sugar cane seed for distrivution, 
50 bushels only were ordered, but, by mistake of the for- 
warder, 50 bags, of 2 bushels each, were sent. This ex- 
tra 50 bushels, we are not accountable for, but to accom- 
modate the owner, us well as any of our subscribers 
who may wish a quantity to sow for soiling we will take 
the trouble to send it out, in any quantity desired, at 60 
cents a peck ; $1 per half bushel, or $1,70 a bushel—put 
ip in bags and delivered to any Express Company in this 
city without expense. At this price, it may wellbe sown 
freely for fodder. 








[3 The actual circulation of the Agriculturist to 
regular subscribers, is believed to be much larger 
than that of any other Agricultural or Horticultural 
Journal in the world. 








Advertisements, 


ARAASPSTALYOowrrowrrnaaraoasesrnaanesrnnoearrewaiaeeerereeraererrewerv 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
Jatest by the 18th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-—(invariably cash before insertion): 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Twenty-five cents per line of space for each insertion. 
9 words make a line, if undisplayed. 
One whole column (145 lines) or more, $30 per column. 
2" Business Notices Fifty cents per line. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column, (130 lines), or more, $11 per column. 
{8 Business Notices twenty cents per line. 
FOR BOTH EDITIONS -ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 
Thirty-one cents per line; $38 per column. 
Gy" Business Notices Sizty-five cents per line. 
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Farm Produce of all Kinds 
Sold on Commission, such as Flour. Butter, Cheese, Lard, Pro- 
visions of all kinds. Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &c. &c. 
HAIGHT & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
ne R. H. Haydock, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 


KK“ RM WANTED—On the Hudson River 
preferable. About 100 acres more or less. Ien acres of it 
must be suitable for Grape vines and fine fruits. Address with 
particulars and CASH PRICE. ‘““ FARM SEEKER,” 

care of Pastor & Hardt, N. Y. City. 


F YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT send at 
once for Mr. SEARS’ CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. 


Our Publications are c nsidered among the most saleable. Ad- 
dress, postpaid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 191 Wm. st., N. Y. 




















Removal to New-York 
OF 
THE MOR'TICULTURIST. 

A LONG connection with the public as a publisher, and espec- 
ially of agricultural and horticultural works, as wellas an innate 
and fostered love of these topics, has induced me to become the 

PROPRIETOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, 
a journal which has long maintained a prominent place in the 
homes of a large circle of patrons throughout the Union, and 
British Provinces. it is my belief, that by devoting almost ex- 
clusive attention to this publication, its influence for good may 
be greatly extended. = 

The interest in Horticulture having greatly increased soon 
the publication of this periodical under the successive editoria 
management of A. J. DOWNING, B. MUNN, P. BARRY, 
AND ITs PRESENT Eprror. J. JAY SMITH, we hope that it 
will now enter upon an enlarged sphere of usefulness. 

TERMS. 
TWO DOLLARS a-year, payable in advance. 
The Edition with coiored Plates, FIVE DOLLARS. 

Pledging every effort in my power to make THE HoRTICUL- 
TURIST worthy of the confidence, and patronage of che public, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE SOLICITED. 

Address all business communications to 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 
25 PARK Row, NEW-YorK. 





The Great Book on Architecture. 
BROWN’S : 
Carpenter’s Assistant, 


Containing a succinct account of Egyptian, Grecian and Roman 
Architecturé. Also, a Description of the Tuscan, Doric, Corin- 
thian_ and Composite Orders, together with Specifications, Prac- 
tical Rules and Tables for Carpenters, and a Glossary of Archi- 
tectural Terms; including a Complete Treatise on Practical 
Stair Building. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 200 PLATES. 

Revised, improved and enlarged, with additions on RURAL 
ARCHITECTURE. Ewbracing Plans, Elevations, Grounds, 
&e., of Farm Buildings, 


COTTAGES AND VILLAS, 


Including new Designs for Church Edifices. By Lewis F. Joy 
Architect. Twenty-first Thousand, New Edition, Revised an 
Corrected. Large quarto, Sheep, marble edges. Price $5. 
Sold by all booksellers. Sent carefully by mail, postpaid, on 
— of price. 
UDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Booksellers 
No. 310 Broadway, New-York. 





HERBERT’S LAST WORK. 
(FRANK FORRESTER.] 


Hints TO HorsE KEEPERS: A popular’manual for the care 
and use of the Horse. 


* CONTENTS: 
How to Breed a Horse. How to Feed a Horse. 
How to Buy a Horse. How to Physic a Horse, 
How to Break a Horse. How to Groom a Horse. 
How to Work a Horse. How to Breed a Mule. 
_ With a Chapteron PONIES, and an Anpendix on the Selec- 
tion and care of the CARRIAGE and HARNEss. 
FRONTISPIECE. A portrait of a Clydesdale Stallion. The 
last Drawing made by the Artist Author. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR—sent pre-paid by mail. 
& Now in Press and will be published “as soon as the en- 
gravings can be executed. A. O. MOORE 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 140 Fuiton-St., N. Y. 





™ P 
URAL ARCHITECTURE—XX Designs 
for Villas and Cottagesin the Italian, Old English, Gothic 
and Swiss Styies, with descriptions, and an Essvy on Landscape 
Gardening,&c. By M.Fie'd, auther of “ City Architecture.” 
Seat by mail on receipt of $2. By RUDD & CARLTON, 310 
Broadway, New-York. 
*.* The plans are so designed as to be capable of any required 
modification as to extent and cost. ic 





JUST a oe A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER, 
THE 


SECRET DISCLOSED!! 


THE FARMERS’ PRACTICAL HORSE FaR- 
RIER, containing ample directions for Doc- 
toring ; a large collection of valuable reci- 
pes, and the GREAT SECRET of Train- 
fing Horses. Sent free on the receipt of 50 
iq cents. AGENTS WANTED. 

E. NASH, Publisher, 
‘ Auburn, N Y. 









Wheeler & Wilson Mfi'g, Co’s. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Highest Premiums awarded 1857, by the American Institute, 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, 
Michigan and Illinois State Fairs. 


Office, 343 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
Opinions of the New-York Press. 


We prefer them for family use.—Tribune. 

They are the favorites for families. — Times. 

It is without a rival.— Scientific American. 

Equal to nine seamstresses —Home Journal. 

The machine, for family use.—Advocate and Journal. 
Most honorable to American genius —Independent. 

We cannot imagine any thing more perfect.— Evangelist. 
Will give entire satisfaction. —Observer. 

The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 

In looking for the best, see these.—Ezaminer, 
Indispensable in every family.— The Preacher. 

We praise it with enthusissm.—Christian Intel. 

Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder. 

A benefaction of the age.—Putnam’s Monthly. 

Magical in operation.—Mrs. Stephens’ Monthly. 

Beyond all questions, the machines.—Life Illustrated. 
The stitch cannot be unraveled —Am. Agriculturist. 
They maintain the pre-eminence.—Ezpress, 

Our household is in ecstacies with it.—Porter’s Spirit. 
Are pre-eminently superior.—Ladies’ Visitor 
One of our household gods.—U. S. Journal. 
Wnrivaled in every quality.—Day Book. 

Pretty, useful, magical.—Zeslie’s Gazette, 

Have no eqnal for family use.—Musi:al World. 

A triumph of mechanical genius.—N. Y. Journal. 
We entirely prefer thein —Mothers’ Journql, 

We cannot tire in its praise.—New Yorker. 














TURNIP SEED! TURNIP SEED! 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John-St., New-York, offer 
the following varieties of TURNIP SEED. 


AMERICAN GROWN SORTS. 
The quality of the following sorts are unsurpassed, all having 
been raised by our own Growers, from the best selected stocks 


Early White Flat Dutch. 

White Strap Leaf Flat. 

Red Top Strap Leaf. 

Red Top. ; ° 

Improved Russia or Ruta Baga. 
IMPORTED VARIETIES, 

Early White Dutch. 

Early White Stone. 

Large White Norfolk, (very fine) 

Large While Globe. 

Long White Tankard. 

Green Globe. 

Waite’s Eclipse. 

Yellow Aberdeen. 

Yellow Stone. 

Robson’s Go'den Ball. 

Dale’s Hybrid. | 

Skirving’s er ~ Ruta Baga, (very fire). 


Marshall’s 0. 
Laing’s do. 
Dickson’s do. 
Ashcroft’s do. 
Purple To do. 
Bullock’s Heart do. ¢ 


River’s Stubble do. 
LonG WHITE FRENCH, as described in the May 
nuinber of the ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 
Our Customers in ordering will please state whether Imported 
or American Seed is wanted. 
ALSO 
Round and Prickly Spinach. 
Long Orange Carrot. 
Loug Red Mangel Wurtzel. 
White Sugar Beet. 
&c, &e., &e. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Seed Warehouse, 
15 John-St., New-York. 


TURNIP SEED. 


Strap Leaved, Red Top, Large White Flat, Skirvings 
Purple Top Rutabaga, Ashcrofts Swede, Rivers Stubble, Long 
White Erench, Yellow Aberdeen, and all other.varieties, A full 
assortment of FIELD AND GARDEY SEEDS. 

For Sale by R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st.,N. Y. 


QEED BUCKWHEAT—Extra clean— 
SI HUNGARIAN GRASS—$5 per bushel, 25 cents quart— 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE—(American and Imported—IM- 
PHEE or AFRICAN SUGAR CANE. 

R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


SHORT HORNED CATTLE, HORSES, SOUTHDOWN 
AND COTSWOLD SHEEP AND SUFFOLK PIGS. 


The subscribers will sell at public auction at 12 o'clock on 
Wednesday, June 16th at their farm at Elizabeth, New- ersey, 
= head of Short Horned Cattle, comprising one half of their 

herd, 

They will consist of one of the stock bulls MARMION 1843, or 
Lorp Vanr TEMPEST 2nd, 669, 10 young bulls and bul) calves, 
the get of Marmion, Lord Vane Tempest 2nd, Grand Duke 2nd 
(12961), and Duke of Gloster (11382), and 15 cows and heifers. 

Also, Horses, BRooD MAREs and CoLTs, SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 
bred from Jonas Webb stock, COTSWOLD SHEEP, and 40 head of 
SuFFOLK PiGs of all ages. ‘ : 

An Illustrated Catalogue containing a list of stock to be sold 
will be ready the first of May, and will be sent to all sapiicante, 

. & C. 8S. HAINES. 

Flizabeth is 14 miles from New-York, by New-Jersey Rail- 

road. Trains running every hour. 


*“ NEBRASKA.” 
MORGAN BLACK HAWK STALLION. 


The services of this fine Bred and Beautifal Horse, will be 
offered to the public during the Season of 1858, at 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW-JERSEY. 

TERMS—Thirty Dollars to insure a foal. 

Nebraska is coming 6 years old; 15 hands 3 inches high; 
weighs over 1100 pounds; color, jet Black; fine flowing mane 
and tail ; can trot a mile inside of 3 minutes with ease. For 
particulars or information apy to 

B. N. CLEVINGER. Agt. for the owner, 
Mt. Holly, New-Jersey. 


DEVON BULLS FOR SALE. 


The subscriber offers for sale his Imported Bull ExeTer 
(198) five years old, 34 inst—bred by James Quartly.—See 
Devon Herd Book. _ 

Aiso four fine Yearling Pae from inpestes Stock—with ped 
grees. EDWA G. FAILE, West Farms, 

March, 26th. y 


Westchester Co, N. 
QHEEP—5 TARTAR BUCKS—full-blooded 
from imported Stock. Price $50each. Well boxed and de- 
livered at South Middletown, on Erie Railroad, without extra 
charge. Address WM. FULLERTON, 6! Wall-st..N. ¥. - 


SUFFOLK PIGS, 
The undersigned has for sale choice Suffolk Pigs at fair 
prices, EDWIN MARSHALL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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A full assortment of Green Teas. 
Also, choice kinds of Black Teas, 
Oolong, English Breakfast, &e., 
10 half chests, or hoxes 10 to 15 Ibs. 
Storekeepers in villages who have 
odemand for fine tens areinvited 
to look at our stack. 
JAMES CASSIDY & CO, 
135 Front-St,, New-York, 


TEAS. 
TEAS. 
TEAS. 
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y HALE OIL SOAP for Trees, &c.—In 


and upwards. 
30 1D. packages an UALANSON SWAIN & CO., 
Manufacturers of Spores and Whale Oil, Sperm and Adaman- 
tine Candles, Oil Soap, &e.,% &e. lll Water- st., 


New-York. 
USSIA OR BASS MATS, selected 
expressly for budding und tying. GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, for sale in lots to 
suit, by D W. MANWARING, Importer, 
248 Front-street, New-York. 


ERUVIAN GUANO—BONE DUST— 


Superphosphate of Lime—Poudrette - a4 Plaster—war- 


ranted of best quality. For Sale by .L. ALLEN. 
191 Water-St., New-York. 














Ww E EPING S—An excellent manure, 
strong and efficient, the sweepings of Soda and Saleratus, at 
our store, for sale at $10 per ton cash ondelivery. Shipping free 
of charge. Insasks 1to 800 lbs. Only a fe s left. 
THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 136 & 138 Cedar-st 








“Death to all Vermin!’ 





REMEDIES KNOWN.) 


THE ONLY INFALLIBLE 


As June appreaches, 
Rats and RoOacHEs 
From their holes come ont, 
And Mice and Rars, 
In spite of cats, 
Gaily skip abont. 


REpD-BuGs bite 
You in the night, 
As on the bed you slumber, 
And INSECTs craw 
Thro’ chamber and’ hall, 
In squads without number. 


Ce On receipt of ONE DOL LAR, * Costar” 
address in tne United States, a sufficient quantity 
Paid) to destroy the vermin = any Pre mises. 

Address “COSTAR’S” PRINC IPAL DEPOT, 
No 68 Broadway, New-York: 


CARRYING FRUITS TO MAR- 


KET SAPELY. 
PATENT TRANSPORTATION PROTECTOR. 


The bruised and unwholesome state, and consequent unsale- 
ableness of tender fruits from want of sufficient care in their 
transportation is well known. 

The Protector is designed for the safe conveyance of peaches, 
plums, strawberries, blackberries, eggs, or anything that requires 
more than oe care. Specimens may be seen at 

ALLEN’S, No. 191 Water-st., New-York. 

Orders for aoe of larger size than the specimens will 
be executed, but the heavier the p: poems the more rigid must be 
the springs. Orders left with R. L. ALLEN, as above will be 

romptly executed. IENRY B. OSGOOD, Inventor and 
Sead ufacturer. Whitinsville, Worcester ‘Co , Mass. 


sends to any 
(Postage 








SCHOOLEW’S PATENT 
PRESERVATORY. 


FOR PRESERVING MEATS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES, 
the products of the Farm and Dairy, and all perishable articles, 
WITHOUT DAMAGE from heat and moisture in SUMMER, 
OR COLD IN WINTER 

Invaluable for Farmers, Grocers, Butchers, C zune and Oil 
Makers, Hotels, Restaurant Keepers, AND IS THE BEST 
DAIRY OR MILK HOUSE IN THE WORLD 

Milk can be kept sweet for weeks in Summer and Butter made 
with equal facility the entire season. 

A MILK HOUSE on this plan eanbe kept at 40° the entire 
season, causing a perfect yield of cream, and the purest butter 
known. 

For rights, plans, or estimates, app ly to the undersigned. 

H. C Getty, at John Gebney’s, West Street, New-York, is 
acting in the City of New-York. 

J. L. ALBERGER, 
Bufialo, N. Y. 





The Farm Barometer. 


The Barometer is just as necessary to the farmer as to the 
mariner, but its expense and great liability to injury have pre- 
vented its use. Both these objections are obviated in my Im- 

roved Mercurial Barometer, which will be sent to any part of 

Rion, and warranted not broke n. Put up in handsome cases 
Price only $5 with pamphlet accompanying each, fully explain, 
ing them and their indications. I was awarded 'a Diploma at 
the Buffalo Fair, the best makers of New-York, competing 
against me. Address L. WOO 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c. 

of reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, which 
register the coldest and warmest degree of temperature during 
the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For sale by 


D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl-st. 


Cane Mills and Distilleries. 
GENERAL COPPER-SMITH WORK. 
Distilleries of all kinds, for making brandy and alcohol from 
Chinese Syrup. Steam and horse cane mills, syrup pans,skim- 
mers. —— syrup guages and dant brewing apparatus, by 
steam or JOHN W. REID, 11 Old-slip. 


BAKER'S ROTARY PLANER.—THE 

Cheapest and Best Planing Machine ever made. = sizes. 

Prices $25 to 75. Address [for full information] H.H. BAKER. 
New-Market, New-Jersey. 


IANOS! elegant 63 oct. rosewood Pianos 
new and perfect for $150; do. round corners, $165; 7 oct. do. 
$185; do. inlaid with pearl and oqventio moldings, $210; war- 
ranted Melodeons in proportion. J. M. EDNEY 147 Chamber-s* 





























QTRONG AND DURABLE.—LIGHT OF 
draft to the team. Will cut all kinds of grass better than it 
can be déne with a scythe—leaving it spread—so as to save la- 
bor of spreading it. It can be worked at a slowor fast gait and 
by oxen if desired. It is easily managed and safe to the driver. 
All weclaim forit isadmitted by those who use it and it has 
received their universal ap] vrobat 101 . 
Iam making them for the comi 
a hoist for raising the finger b 
addition, and can also fu rnish ee “I 
Reaping attachment—which does not 
or efficiency as 2 mower. R L. ‘AL L; E 


R. L. ALLEN, NE“ -Youk :—The subscriber having seen 







, when desired with 
ple and efficient 
1 very simple 
its simplicity 
N, 191 Water-st. 






















Al *’s Patent Mowing Machine in use, both in heavy and light 
grass, of different sorts, ispreparedto speak 
withthe highest approbation. It was drav 
horses with apparent € cut tinga wide le 
and leay ing it 






ir 
whether the grass were star g or badly lodged, 
spread in the best possible mt mner: This was done during ard 
immediately after a heavy shower, and withont any clogging of 
the knives. 
P. WILDER, 
society. 


PEARS s 1ALI, 
President of the U. Agricultural S 
utting my entire crop this sea- 
it the crops of three other 
man paid $140 for it. 
as not one dollar, 


I used one of your Mowers inc 
son; thensold it, and it afterward 
farmers, each of whom bought it. One 
The whole cost of re pairs for the season 
Anot her neighbor cut 240 ycres witl itat no expense for repairs 
ofany consequence. We all consider it in this neig ghborhood as 


tite only satisfactory machine ever | 








73 E. DUNLAP. 





Jacksonville, Morgan Co., 111., D 


We cut ourentire crop of grass with your Allen Mower this 
season, and then sold itfor $ 10. It is now in cons! ant use ¢ 
gives full satisfaction. It is daily 
clover as used tobe considered imp¢ 

n 







chines, 


St ckton, Califorpia, Ju ne 17 


SUGAR MILLS 
OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN, 
(Three Iron Rollers in Iron Frames,) 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HEDGES, FREE & CoO., 
CINCINNATI, 
AND WARRANTED, AS FOLLOWS: 


One-horse Vertical Mill sania 30, to 40 gallons Se ng 
per hour. Price $56 00 
Two-horse Vertical Mill presses, ‘(double- -geare) ,45 te 





CO aliens SNCO DOT OIE ico os so vicars cscs sens ceccececese 78 00 
Two-horse Horizontal Mili, with vertical shaft to apply 
lever to, and is worked by horses traveling around it, in 
the same manner as Vertical Mills, yields 45 to 60 gal- 
ice asce arene caste kes ses ebeeenesaoereh ese 90 00 


lons per hour. 
Two-horse Vertical Mill, (single geared), yields 60 to 75 
gallons per hour 
F our-horse V — al Mill, (sing! 
gallons per hov 





Four. horse Horizontal Mill, (back gear,) suitable to at- 

tach to threshing or other machine power................ 125 00 
Ten-horse Horizontal Mill,(back gear, ae foren- 

gine or water power, = ready for the belt.......0..0040.2 265 00 
i 


Ten-horse Horizontal (back gear.) with endless 
ron -400 00 
Fifteen- horse Horizontal Mill, (back gear,) with endless 

aprons ........+ 600 00 

(= Round, Oval, Oblong and Square Kettles and Pans for 
furnace and for steam boiling; Furnace Doors, Grate Bars, 
Dampers, Skimming Dippers, &e 

Ce" Pamphlets, containin & printed ¢ liagrams and full descrip- 
tions of all of the above; also, an account of the most success- 
ful experiments of the post season, with the best general direc- 
tions that can be deduced therefrom, and now in course of pub- 
lication,and will be ready for gratuitous distribution by us after 
the first of March. Parties Ww iain rthem sent by mi ail, please 
inclose a three cent stamp. HEDGES, FREE & CO., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 











. , 
O THE FARMERS, HAY DEALERS, 
AND PLANTERS OF THE UNITED STATES—I 

GERSOLL’s IMPROVED PORTABLE Hay and CoTTON PR 
combines greater power and portability, requires less labor, oc- 
cupies less space, and costs lessmoney than any other hand pow- 
er mac hine for baling Hay on CoTTon ever offered to the pub- 
lie. It has recently been much improved, and is warranted to 
give satisfaction. 

We have numerous letters from those who have s. en and used 
these presses during the past season. similar to the followins 
from Wm. Thompson. Esq , South Londondary, Vt., who writes 
Feb. 8, 1858. as follows 

GENTS: “T think your press, with the improvement you have 
made recently, will exceed anything of the kind yet got up, for 
it will press more in a day, with only two hands to work it, and 
do it easier, than any othe r press in New-England.” 

No. 1 Press—Weight ef Bale 150 to 200 pounds, 

No. 2 Press— we 250 to 300 

Presses constantly on hand and other sizes and for other pur- 
poses made to order. For further information call or address 


the 
FARMERS’ MANUPACTURING CO., 
Greenpoint, opposite New-York. 
N. B.—The Brooklyn and Williamsburg City Cars run up to 
Greenpoint and the New-York Dry Dock stages go to the Green- 
point Ferry. 


ERKINS’ Corn Husking Machine, $5 50. 
Agents wanted to solicit ordersin orn Town and ee: 


Terms usually liberal. Address d. KINS & CO 
West Killingby, Cenn. 











ITKINS’ Potato Digger will dig as fast as 
fifteen men enn pick up—for wes at Agricultural Depot, 100 
Murray-St., N. Y ENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


{ARM IMPLEMENTS OF MOST AP 


proved patterns, made in best and most durable manner, 
and at low prices. Our large assortment embraces a'most every 
implement, tool or seed wanted by the Farmer, Planter or Gar- 
dener. For sale by . L. ALLEN, 
191 Water-st., ion York. 





FOR THE HARVEST OF 1858. 
The best Combined Reaping and Mowing Machine 
in use, as endorsed by the United States 

Agricultural Socict 

















Manny’s Patent with Wocd’s Improvement. 


It is with much pleasure and renewed contide nce, that I offer 
my machine tu the Farmers for the comivg harvest, with all its 
improvements and increase ~ hizhreputation asa combined Ma- 
cline and Single mower. The large sale the past season, and 
gre at success at the National Trial of Harvest Implements at 
acuse in July last, w here it was awarded one Gold and two 
s, Iver Medals, is conclusive to every unprejudiced farmer that 
it is the most approve d machine ofthe kind in use, and the sub- 
sc ribe r begs to suy that they willbe perfect and’ complete in 
workmanship : and inaterial, and are offered to them on terms 
numodating and suited tothe times. With each machine 
will be furnished twoscythes, two extra guards, two extra sec- 
tions, one extra pinion, and wrench. 

Warranted capable of entting from 10 to 15 
gram per ds 1. Jn 2 Workmaniibe manner, 

Price of Mav hines as heretofore, The Combined Machine 
varies in price accoiding to width of cut and its adaptation in 








acres of grass or 


» zeand streneth to difierent sections of the country, from $125 
to $150, delivered here on the cars. 
Price of Sincle Mower, s‘eel Bar $115.00 


_WALTER A. WOOD, 
\ianufacturer and Proprietor. 
Hoosick Falls, N. 


KRinB Y’sS 
Little American Mowerand Reaper 
RECEIVED THE 
SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE SYRACUSE TRIAL, 


For lightness of draft, freencss from side draft, adaptation to 
smooth and uneven surfaces, strength, durability, simplicity of 
construction, we challenge the world to produce a inachine to 
ag it. It cannot be clogged in any kind ofgrass, be it wet or 

ry. 

Prick oF Mower $106; Mower and Reaper combined, $128. 
A pamphlet containing every information will be given free on 
application. 

GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO.. Agents, 
60 Cortland: Street. 
New York City. 


a. 











Send your ordeis early. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Farmers wishing to purchase Mowing Machines this season 
are invited to examine THEMOWING MACHINE which we 
offer for sale. We are satisfied that they will give it the prefer- 
ence over any Other machine now in use, it is a very light draft 
without the least side draft or weight on the neck of the horses, 
the cutterbar can be raised in an instant to g0 over obstructions, 
stones, stumps, &c. Many other advantages too numerous to 
mention in a2 newspaper advertisement. We will forward a ¢ir- 
cular with full particulars on application. 

For sale by JOHN MAYHER & CO., 
United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
197 Water-Street. 
PRICE, $110,00. ‘ 


y¥ ANNY’S MOWING MACHINES—For 


sale at Agricultural Depot, 3 ee, St., 
MPHRESHING MACHINES WITH FIX- 











‘As 
ENRY F. DIBBLEE. 
tures for hulling clover seed; also Mills for crushing the 
Chinese Sugar Cane. For Circular write to 
W. W. DINGEE & CO, York, Pa. 


PFORSE POWERS AND (Lacan by a 
-For sale at Agricultural — 100 Murray-St , N 
HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


RICHE’S PATENT IRON BEAM PLOWS. 

Having made an arrangement with the Patentee for the Man- 
ufacture and sale of the above plows, we are now prepared tofur- 
nish them in any quantity. These plows have given the utmost 
satisfaction where ever they have been tried. The beam being 
short brings the horses nearer the work and enables the man to 
guide the plow with more ease. The beam being high and 
crooked prevents them from being choked out by vines or weeds 
—for sale by AYHER & CO., 

“197 Water-street, N. Y. 














LOWS—A LARGE VARIETY OF ALL 

Sizes and Kinds. Harrows—Field and Garden Rollers, 

Seed and Grain Drills—Wagons—Carts—W heel Barrows—Forks 

Hoes, &c., &c_, Horticuitural Tools—Pruning Shears and 

Knives—Lawn Rakes and Scythes—Pruning Saws and Hooks, 
N. 


&e., &c. For Sale by 
191 Water-St, New-York. 


Just the thing 


TO PLOW WITH. 
HILDRETH’S IRON GANG PLOW 


is one of the best things for plowing rapidly all kinds of land 
except ‘breaking up.’ Also forplowing in seed. A team goes 
over alarge surface in aday. Itis all iron, guides itself, cate 
three furrows at atime, and does the work finely. 

Farmers are invited tocall and see one of these plows at 191 
Water-Street, New-York City, 
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KETCHUMS COMBINED HARVESTER. 


IMPROVED 1858 : 
AS A REAPER. 


SAVING OF EXPENSE OF tached for reaping, it would 
DRIVER. : stand unrivaled asa Reaper. A 


Reel has been added, which is 





Many farmers drive and rake 


the grain off the platform. A very simple and easily attached, 


little practice will enable any one and adds but little weight to 


to do it. the Machine. 


EAM. 
” DRAFT. 


One light team can work this 
% At the U.S. Trial at Syracuse 


ffarvester all day. In changing ont tit wie at eet te 


from a Mower to a Reaper, the a 
| Reapers, the one that had the 


main wheel is enlarged, which 5 
3 greatest Draft was Rufus Dut- 


lesseizc the motion of the knives 
i ton’s, which was 543 lbs.—and 


and diminishes the draft about ; 
| the one that had the lightest 





one-third. 
Draft was KreTcuuM’s, WHICH 


The change is effected simply ; ’ 
was 330 lbs.—being a difference 


and quickly, b boltin sections 
. ite Zé of 213 lbs—nearly one half,— 


to the wheel, and the platform to ‘ , : 
and making a difference in the 


the cutter bar. ; 
Draft of the two. machines for 


REEL. one day’s work of 10 hours of 
It being expressed by many far- 1,633,284,000 Ibs. Sixteen hun- 


dred and thirty-three millions 





mers, that if, with the present ad- 
vantages of the Ketchum Machine ; two hundred and eighty-fou 


asa Mower, a reel could be at- thousand pounds! ! 





FARMERS look at this. These figures are really startling, and should cause farmers to ponder and look carefully at the draft of Machines before they buy. The Ketchum 
Machine has been improved in this respect beyond any other machine in use. Our constant study has been to combine a certain power, momentum ana strength, with the 
lightest draft, of any machine in the world. The above calculations are based upon trials and tests, made by the U. S. Agricultural Society. It is true that tne Ketchum 
Machine, when first introduced to the public, had more draft than was desirable, but in this respect it has been improved from year to year, and now is the lightest draft of any in 
use, as the above figures clearly demonstrate a. 


AS A MOoOoOW BR. 

L ; weat can elevate the cutter bar to 
é any desired hight, and permanent- 
ly fasten the same for removal; 
this has long beena desideratum, to 
aid in backing, in turning corners, 
in passing over obstructions, in 
going from field to field, or passing 
along the road. 

ROLLER IN OUTER SHOE. 

Asma]! stationary Rolieris placed 
in the outer shoe, on which the fin- 
ger-bar lightly rests, thus diminish- 
ing the draft of the machine. 

GUARDS. 

We have improved our Guards, 
from the results of experience, which 
are strong, well braced and will not 
clog. 


FRAME. 
There is no frame surrounding 
the wheel, but it is located mainly 
inthe interior of the wheel. 







GEARING. 

The main shaft rests in boxes on 
this frame, and the Gearing is at- 
tached in such a manner that there 
can be no cramping of the gear, or 
racking of the frame. Thisarrange- 
ment secures the requisite and a 
uniform speed of the knives, 


ADJUSTABLE ROLLER WITH 
LEVER. 

This is another improvement, 

which adds very much to the value 

of the Mower. The driver on his 





MATERIALS. 


None but the best are used, and great pains are taken in selecting the very best quality of iron, made expressly for this machine. As to durability, simplicity, power and 
general adaptation to the wants of farmers, the Ketcham Machine stands unrivaled. 
KNIFE, OR KNIFE SECTIONS. 
These are made of the best of steel, with an oblong hole in the centre, to prevent clogging, and belong exclusively to the Ketchum Machine. 


‘ PATENTS. 

It is well settled that a good machine will contain more or less of Ketchum’s Patents. In the series of his inventions, there was secured to him by one patent, the attach- 
ment of the cutters, below the frame, and opposite the plane of the wheel in such a manner as to leave unobstructed space below the frame, and between the heel of the cut- 
ters with their supports and the wheel, so as to pass over the cut grass or grain without clogging ; by another, the extension of the shoe upward and forward, an connecting 
with the draft of the machine ; and supporting the rack or finger-bar by means of auxiliary framing,.back of and above said finger bar ; by another Patent, a very important 
result is attained, by placing upon the outer end of the cutter-bar, in close proximity to it, a hinged track clearer, at an acute angle with the cutter-bar, which rises and falls 
with the uneven surface of the ground, and turns the grass in, as it falls back from the cutters, and separates the cut from the uncut grass. By another Patent assigned to the 
proprietors, the open triangular tooth, or triangular hollow tooth, is secured exclusively to the Ketchum Machine. By another Patent, his invention to make a Combined Ma- 
chine, was secured to him, which consists in enlarging the main wheel by false sections, removable at pleasure, and by means thereof the cutters are raised, their motion les- 
sened and the draft of the machine very much diminished. He invented and obtained a Patent for an adjustable strengthening rod under the platform, to obviate all trem- 
ulous motion therein, and to crown and complete a perfect combination for a Harvester. He invented and patented an adjustable Roller, to attach to the cutter-bar while 
mowing. 

Thus, the pupiic will see thut the Ketchum Machine has been kept in advance of the improvements of the age. 

The price of the Mower at Buffalo is $110, and of the Combined Machine $130 R. L. HOWARD, Proprietor and Manutacturer. 


Burra.o, N. Y., near N. ¥. Central Depot, on Chicago street, May, 1858. 
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EXTRA PREMIUMS, 
Offered only in return for time and services to persons 
procuring and forwarding new subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. The subscribers obtained wiil them- 
selves be entitled to receive the seeds offered in our 
regular list) No. l to No. 52. [3 Only one of the fol- 
lowing premiums will be given on the same new subscriber. 


Premium No. 4. 


Toany person obtaining a new subscriber for 1858 (vol. 
17), after May Ist, we will, in return for the favor, send 
(post- ow an ounce package ‘of the seed of the Long White 
French Turnip, described on page 134 of May number. An 
ounce will be given for each new name. he new sub- 
scriver will himself be entitled to select the usual pack- 
ages of the seeds, Nos. 1 to 52, offered in our Februar 
number. The names may be sent at $1 each (or at club 
rates when for new clubs or additions to those already 
formed) : but when the seed is to go to Canada or to the 
Pacific Coast, 14 cents additional will need to be sent to 
us for extra postage on each ounce of seed forwarded. 

Premiums Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 

Consisting of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, Sugar 
Cane Seed, and the 18 varieties of European seeds, are 
still offered. For particulars, see May and April numbers. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
American Agriculturist. 
TO BE 
PRINTED IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
Beginning July 1st, 1858. 


We take pleasure in Announcing to the large class of 
German people interested in Farming, Gardening, Fruit 
Growing, Stock raising, Implements, &c., as well as those 
who have, perchance, but a small village orcity plot under’ 
culture, that in order to meet the wants of those who as 
yet read only the German Language, we have completed 
arrangements, by which hereafter, the American Agricul- 
turist wili be printed simualtaneously in both the English 
and GERMAN LANGUAGES. 





There are in the United States alone, several millions 
of German people, among whom are found a large num- 
ber of our most industrious and pains-taking cultivators of 
the Soil. In Germany more investigations aré being made 
in Scientific and practical Agriculture, thanin almost any 
other Country ; and besides a large number of Agricultur- 
al Schools and Colleges, there are several periodicals de- 
voted especially to practical Agriculture and Horticulture, 
But in this country next to nothing hasbeen done in this 
department. 

We, therefere, in response to oft repeated calls from 
the German people, very cheerfully enter the open 
field, and will endeavor to supply what seems to be a 
great desideratum, viz.: a Journal in the German Lan- 
guage, devoted exclusively to subjects connected with 
SOIL CULTURE, or to the ont-door and In-door labors 
of Rural Life. 

Since practical operations are founded upon the same 
principles, and the modes oi tillage are the same, whether 
pursued by thos» speaking English or German, we believe 
that a Journal carried on in both Languages may be bet- 
ter in each, than if published in either Language only, 
since a wider class of practical experience will thus be 
drawn from. 
Again, the use of the same engravings and editorials, as 
well as publishing force, in both editions, will economize 
expense, so that a much cheaper Journal, or a better one 
can be supplied for the same cost, than iftwo separate 
enterprizes were carried on. 
The American Agviculturist was originated in 1842, and 
it has now attained a circulation greater than any other 
like journal in the world, while it is on all hands acknow- 
ledged to be a standard work, unequalled for the large 
amountof practical information it supplies ata very small 
cost. Time, patience and long experience have been re- 
quired to bring it to its present standard. The subscribers 
to the German edition will at once reap the benefit of all 
these advantages. 
The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST @re confined to no 
Statc or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 
The German edition willbe of the same size and price 
as the English, and contain all of its reading matter, and 
its numerous illustrative engravings. 
TERMS—-INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

One COPy ONE YeaPL......cecsccsees $1 00 

Six copies one year........ eccccccces 5 00 

Ten or more copies one year....80 cents each. 

An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 
{-@" In addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 
cents, to England and France 24 cents, to Germany 24 
cents, and to Prussia 72 cents per annum. Delivery in 
New-York city and Brooklyn, 12 cents a year. 
Postage anywhere inthe United States and Territories 
must be-paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a year, 
if paid in advance at the office where received. 
Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist., July Ist., or. at any 
other dates if specially desired. (For the present, year, 
subscriptions to the German edition, when desired, will 
be taken from July to December inclusive, at half the 
above yearly rates.) 
The paper is considered paid for whenever itis sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for which 
it is ordered expires. 
All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 

No. 189 Water st , New-York. 

*.* It is desirable that subscriptions tothe German 
edition be forwarded as early as possible, that the names 
may be properly entered and the wrappers written, ready 
to promptly mail the July number, which will be ready 
on or before July Ist. [Ss>Be careful to give plain direc- 
tions for the name of each subscriber, and of his Post 





Profpekltus. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


SEVENTEENTH VOLUME, 
/Amerifanifher Landwirth,/ 


erfdeint mit 1. Suli bd. Sin 
Deutiher, voliftandiqer Musgqabe. 


Mit Veraniigen hindigen wir der grofen Kaffe der dentfden Bee 
vilferuna, weldhe ein Gntereffe hat an: WePer:, Garten: und 
Sbftbau, an Viehzucht und an ber auf alle landliche VBefdhafe 
tiguagen besiigliden Suftrumenter, fowie allen Denjenigen, 
welde vieleidht nur cin eines Sti Land in ber Nabe eines Dorfes 
ober einer Stadt bewirthfdafter, an, taf wir, um bent Bediirfnifie 
Derjenigen, welde Lis jest allein teutid Tefen, entgegen gu fommen, 
folde Ginrichtungen getroffen haben, um die nadfte Nummer bes 
pUmerican Wgriculturift’’ gleidgeitig mit ber englifthen 
Yusgabe in dDeutfcher Sprache erfdheinen gu later. 

Gs eben in den Lereinigten Staaten allein mehrere Millionen 
Deutfche; barunter befindet fic) cine groge Anzahl unferer unter. 
nehmendften und fleifighten Landwirthe. Deutfdland hat in Begug 
auf tie wiffenfchaftlide und praftifihe Vebanthing ber Lanowirth. 
fhaft grinblidere Unterfudungen aufguwweifer, als beinake jetes 
antere Lant; cd befipt auferdem ned viele Uderkaufdulen und 
bohere Jandwirthfhaftlidbe Anitalten; aud erfdheinen tort mebrere 
ausfadlieflich ber Lanb- und Gartenwirthfdaft gewitmete Beitidrife 
ten. Sn diefem Lante hinacaen wurte bisker auf diefemt Felte foviel 
als Nidts gethan. 

Wir folgen temnad ter oft an uns ergangenen Cinladung von 
Seiten ber bteutichen Bevslferung ticfes Landes und betreten mit 
Greute die uns offen gelaffene Bahn, bie — wie wir iibergeugt find, 
grefe Lie ausyufitllen: cine tentihe, andsfadlieblidy den Sntereffen 
der Bedenfultur und den barauf Lestiqlicben Felb- anb Hausarkeiten 
Gewitimete Seithdhrift beraugzugeben. 

Seithem bie praftifidhen Verridhtungen anf dicfelben Pringipien 
baGrt und bie Mrten ter Botenkearbeiturg tic aleiden find, ob aus. 
gefithrt yom englifhh oter teutfh fpredenden Urbeiter, mus, nad 
unferem Dafiirbalten, eine Seitfdrift, fofern ed fid um beibe Sprae 
chen bantelt, eber in jeder, als in einer derfelben erfdheinen, wodurd 
obufebtSar cin sweiterer Kreis von Erfabrungen baraus gewonnen 
wird. 

VWuf ter aubern Seite, ba tie Univenbing derfelben Sluftratienen 
fowie teffelben geiftigen Materials die Koften beiter Wusgaben nice 
triger ftelit, fo werden entiweder beide Seitidriften billiger, ober cd 
finnen Seite beffer und reidher anggeftattct geliefert werden, als wenn 
sivet von einander getrennte Unternechmungen audgefitbrt wiirten, 
Ter Umerican Wgricnlturift ward im Sabre 1842 gegriin. 
bet; er hat nun eine grofcre Verbreitung qewonnen, ald 
irgend cine abuliche Seitichrift der Welt, wabrend er von 
allen Seiten als die vorgtiglidte in ikrem Fade, uniisertrofen 
wegert ibres grofen Reidthume an praltifiher und gugleid) wohl feiler 
Velehrung anertannt wird. Zeit, Geduld und langiahrige Erfabrung 
waren nothwendia, fie auf ihre geqenwartige Hihe emporsubeben, 
Die Abonnenten ver beutfdhen Bevslkerung werden von allen viefen 
Vortheilen nunmebr ten reidlidften Nugen zieher. 
Die Lechren des AUgriculturift befthranten fic auf 
Feinen einzefnen Staat oder Territorium; fonbdern find 
beredhnet fiir die Bediirfniffe aller Sektionen des Lan: 
des; er tragt, wie der Titel bezcichnet, recht cigentlich 
cinen amerifanifhen Charafter. 
Die deutfche Ausgabe erfdeint in temfelbeu Format und gu dem 
gleichen Dreife wie bie englifte; fie enthalt allen ihren Lefeftoff forte 
alle bie zablreidhen Siluftrationen. 
DPedingungen — unerlaflide —: Vorausbezahlung. 

Gin Eremplar jabrlid ..... jassenbaesso ee 

Sechs Cremplare jaibrlid) .......... 0005 5.00 

Zebu ober mebr Eremplare.. .jedes Erempl. —.80 
Der Subfcribentenfammler von 15 Exemplaren, gu dem Preife 
von 80 Cents, erhalt Cin Freiergmplar. 
Say” Bu den obigen Preifen fommen nod folgende RKofter: Pofte 
geld nad) Canaba 6 Cents; nad England und Franfreidh 24 Cents; 
nad Deutfdland 24 Cents; nad Rufland 72 Cents. Fir Austra. 
gen in New-York und Brooklyn werden jahrlid 12 Cents berednet. 
Das Poftgeld nad irgend einem Pag in den Vereinigten Staaten 
wird vom WAhonnenten getragen; ¢3 betragt bet Voraushesahlung am 
Orte des Empfangs nur 6 Cents jabrlid. 
Unterseidhnungen finten regelmagig am 1. Sanuar. refp. 1. 
auf befonderes Berlangen jedoch gu jeder Beit Statt. Fiir die 6 
Mate ded Taufenden Sabres finnen Wbonnenten fiir bie Deutfdhe 
Ausgabe unter ben verhaltnifimafigen Vortheifen ber oben aus- 
einantergefetten Bedinguugen ter Yabhrespreife bet Mehrabnahme 
eintreteit, 
Die Zeitidrift wird, wenn trgend webin verfendet, als begablet 
betradtet; ihre Sufendung wird fofort eingettellt, wenn der Boraus~ 
jablungstermin abgefaufer ift. 
Ulle gefhaftliden und andere Mittheilungen werden abdreffirt an 


Orange Judd, 
No. 189 Water-Str. Newe York, 
* * * 

Man wiinkht, taf sie Name ber Uhonnenten auf bie beutide 
Musgabe fobald als miglid) eingeher, um bie Poftverfendung gur 
rechten Seit su Lewerlftelligen. Die Namen derfelben migen deut. 
Tid) gefdrieben werbex, mit genaner Wngabe ber Doftefice, bes 





ben Geransgeber und E'genthiimer 








Office, County and State. 


County's und Staates, 








